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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF JOHN IRELAND 
By Nicet TOWNSHEND 


Tue shadow which the genius of Elgar, Vaughan Williams and Delius 
inevitably cast on the minor talent of the English musical renascence has 
unfortunately tended to obscure at the same time the work of a few 
contemporary artists of genuine individuality. The neglect of Holst, a 
composer of the utmost emotional integrity, has shown how serious this has 
been in its immediate effect, and the somewhat general and imprecise 
approach that has so far been made to the music of John Ireland is only 
another manifestation of the same thing. Ireland has suffered not so 
much because his music is thought to be like Vaughan Williams or Delius 
or even Elgar—clearly it is not, in any more than a fleeting and frag- 
mentary fashion, anything of the kind—but because it seems to be felt 
that the implications of its texture are so obviously derived from one or 
other of these composers that it is unlikely to have anything to say that 
will not, considered after their achievement, prove superfluous. It is 
true, certainly, that Ireland owes a great deal to the older composers in 
that they helped to create a musical environment more favourable to 
him as an artist than any that had existed in England since the time of 
Handel ; but that is an advantage which he has shared with a good many 
completely undistinguished contemporaries. What is more to the point 
is that he has had the strength to fashion for himself an idiom that is 
unmistakably his own and at its best quite unlike anything that has been 
before, and this is an achievement which deserves to be examined with 
rather more humility than ts commonly brought to it. 

Ireland was born in 1879, and his first representative work appeared 
during the European war—that is, somewhat after the heyday of the 
English musical romantics, of Delius and the Vaughan Williams of the 
folksong rhapsodies. He is like Delius in that his early work showed none 
of the talent of his maturity : he actually destroyed all he wrote before 
the age of twenty-seven, and the music that preceded the fully matured 
piano pieces of his early forties is characterized by uncertainties of 
expression and an intermittent recourse to the common stock-in-trade 
of the late nineteenth-century European romantics that recalls the Delius 
of a similar period. Even in the early orchestral prelude ‘ The Forgotten 
Rite’, for example, there are traces of this, although the opening 
is genuinely Ireland and exhibits a kind of dark, latent exoticism that has 
run as an undercurrent through the best of his work ever since (it has 
reached its most consummate expression in the ‘ Le Catioroc ’ movement 
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in the piano suite ‘ Sarnia’, which was given its first performance in 
October 1941). Like Delius’s, too, his music, once it had rid itself of 
these spurious elements and had arrived at its true manner of expression, 
never developed. It has remained ever since within the boundaries of its 
original limitations, highly idiosyncratic and as unmistakable, in its way, 
as Delius’s work itself. Now this, it must be insisted, is not a common 
achievement ; there are many composers, even composers of such dis- 
tinction as Arnold Bax (whose music is obviously comparable to Ireland’s), 
of whom the same could not be said. Bax’s music, to take the example, 
might be that of almost any post-Delian romantic did it not display a 
positive talent in its particular organization, and while Ireland has been 
able to assimilate the work of other composers and yet maintain, in 
his unique idiom, his own identity, Bax has sometimes allowed his work 
to fall into the repetition of the mannerisms of certain of his contem- 
poraries. We can see this plainly enough in any of the piano sonatas, 
especially the first three, which beside the concise and idiomatic Sonata 
of Ireland’s—perhaps his best work—appear rather diffuse. Even the 
relatively direct and forceful No. 4 has, unlike the Ireland, little to say 
that has not been said rather better before : there are over-ripe Elgarian 
climaxes, passages built on chromatically shifting sixths and tenths over a 
pedal in a manner borrowed from Peter Warlock—one remembers Bax’s 
admiration for the Webster dirges—and Delian descending sevenths 
somewhat insensitively applied, so that such character of its own as the 
work possesses comes from Bax’s romantic rhetoric, which is not in this 
case particularly valuable. The Ireland Sonata, on the other hand, has 
a unity of conception that springs from the certainty of purpose of an 
artist of genuinely original, if limited talent : it manifests, in its three 
movements, nearly everything that is characteristic of Ireland’s maturity, 
and it seems to me—though this is not, admittedly, saying very much— 
one of the best piano works ever written by an Englishman. 

But if the idiosyncratic quality of Ireland’s music is the source of its 
strength, it contains also its most serious weakness, a weakness rather akin 
to that of Chopin, a composer with whom Ireland, in his dependence on 
keyboard effect and on a personal and esoteric harmonic vocabulary allied 
to an equally personal, if restricted, conception of line, has much in 
common. Bernard van Dieren recorded Busoni’s confession that he could 
find nothing in Chopin’s music but “ waltzes and waltzes”? ; and Ireland’s 
limitation consists in an aggravation of just that kind of narrowness. If 
Chopin is nothing but waltzes, Ireland is nothing but four or five little 
tunes, brief rhythmic phrases not more than four bars long, which 
appear, one or other of them, in every single work of importance he has 
written. There is this one—perhaps the most important of all :4 


ae 


The flattened seventh produced by the consecutive triads and used more 
as a harmonic device than a natural melodic one being a prevailing 
feature of all Ireland’s music. 

Then there is this one, based on the rhythm of Ireland’s typical 
toccata movement, in which the four-note figure I have bracketed occurs 
again and again : 


‘ 1. The examples are taken from: A. ‘ These Things Shall Be’ (1937); B. Piano Concerto (1930) ; 
C. * Ragamuffin’ and D. ‘ Chelsea Reach’, from the * London Pieces’ (1917) ; E. Piano Sonata (1920). 
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And this, which derives its rhythmic character and lay-out not so much 
from jazz as from the less sophisticated ragtime of Cockney music-halls : 
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It may be objected that to reduce a composer’s music to three or four 
mannerisms is to over-simplify unfairly, and of course it is true that a 
great Many composers, even contemporary composers, have tended to 
repeat themselves in much the same way that Ireland does, though to a 
lesser degree, with the effect only of producing a kind of personal con- 
vention. But Ireland’s recurring phrases have a very much greater 
intrinsic importance than this ; they are, in fact, nothing less than the 
cells from which his music springs, and without which it is hardly ever 
able to achieve its full florescence. To regard them merely as mannerisms 
is to miss the essential substance of the music, which grows and unfolds 
from the cells but rarely adds anything new to them. To put it in another 
way, Cell A, for instance, may be regarded as a convenient shorthand 
symbol for a whole section of Ireland’s work ; it gives the key to many 
of the piano pieces and the most interesting of the songs, as well as con- 
siderable stretches of the orchestral works. And the same is true, without 
quite so general an application, of the others, especially Cell B, which 
contains Ireland’s most pervasive rhythmic pattern. 

If this very restricted source of inspiration constitutes Ireland’s most 
serious limitation, it is also the secret of his peculiar strength and the 
factor that distinguishes his music from that, in particular, of the 
trés folk-lore school of composers. Ireland has often been associated 
with composers of this school, and it is true that some of his 
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most characteristic music has in its texture much in common with 
theirs. But he has, in fact, never shown the interest in folksong 
which they, with varying sincerity, professed ; he has never, so far 
as I am aware, incorporated folksongs in his works or consciously 
based on them the structure of his line in the way that Vaughan Williams, 
for instance, has done. The works of the folky school have rightly been 
censored ever since the first flush of excitement about modality and con- 
secutive fifths passed away, and Vaughan Williams’s opera ‘ The Poisoned 
Kiss ’, although it showed how in the hands of a genius the moribund and 
emotionally flabby pseudo-rustic manner could be transformed into a 
convention of the utmost flexibility and urbanity, has indeed to stand as 
the justification for an appalling amount of music that was (and is) 
even at its best somewhat precious, and at its worst feeble, inept and often 
downright bad. Ireland owes about as much to folksong, or rather to 
the folksong cult, as Chopin did to the bel canto of Bellini and the Italian 
opera: it was not so much a conscious influence as something which 
happened to be “ in the air” at the time, a part of his everyday musical 
experience, taken over by him quite naturally to become an important 
but unobtrusive part of his idiom. And, it may be noticed, the same thing 
is true of his relationship to Delius. Ireland uses chromatic harmony in 
the way that Delius and the nineteenth-century romantics did—as 
marking, that is, so many points in the argument of the music, whether 
passionate or merely nostalgic; he never uses chords in the purely 
static manner of the French “ impressionists’’, to whom his quasi- 
descriptive piano pieces are sometimes referred. But for all that his 
music is as distinct from that of Delius as it is from Debussy’s, and distinct 
in a way that relates it more nearly to the English tradition than do all 
the archaisms of the dabblers in folksong put together. 

‘The Englishness of English music is a quality that is rather difficult 
to discuss in terms of technique, especially when we consider two such 
composers as, say, Elgar and Byrd, who are technical opposites and yet 
in whose music it is equally present. True, its effect may be seen in the 
greater melodic and harmonic daring, the angularity and agility of the 
line, the frequent leaps of a seventh, the use of false relations and dis- 
sonances arising from a major-minor ambiguity, all of which produce an 
effect of vigour at the expense of suavity. But ultimately it is rather a 
spirit that pervades the music itself, of which these things are only the 
intermittent signals ; and it is a spirit that Ireland possesses and that 
Delius, except in a few of his earlier works, emphatically does not. 
Ireland’s most vigorous music has something of the spirit of Byrd and 
Purcell and Boyce, and it is that which gives it its peculiarly northern 
vitality, a kind of vitality that Delius hardly ever achieved or wanted to 
achieve. ‘This is not to say that Delius’s sensibility was not more subtle 
or his achievement more valuable, or that he did not attain, in his finest 
works, to his own quite different sort of vitality. But Ireland never shows 
any signs of relapsing into the comforting Delian nostalgia that has proved 
something of a quagmire for the minor English composer. When his 
music loses its personal strength it tends to rely on the ethos implicit in 
Parry’s and (rarely) Elgar’s melodic speech, and if this has not had, in a 
twentieth-century composer, very happy results it has at least served to 
keep him in touch with a melodic tradition that*even in this somewhat 
debased and adulterated form has greater potentialities than the purely 
harmonic aspect of Delius’s lesser work. Technically, it may be noted, 
the difference between the two composers manifests itself in such traits as 
the tendency of Ireland’s consecutive sevenths and ninths to rise instead 
of, as nearly always with Delius, to fall, in Ireland’s greater use of the 
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contrary motion of chordal blocks which seems to imply a certain feeling 
for polyphony in an idiom that is predominately harmonic, and of course 
in the peculiar structure of Ireland’s chords themselves. Delius uses no 
chords that cannot be found in late Wagner—he was not in that sense an 
inventor and the harmonic texture of his music differs from Wagner’s only 
in the use he makes of those chords, in the way they melt and merge one 
into another. But Ireland, while his harmonic scheme remains basically 
diatonic (though modified by the modal inflections of his line), has 
elaborated the accepted triads and chromatic chords by the addition of 
seconds, fourths and especially sixths and has produced by this means a 
kind of tautness of feeling that at times seems almost repressive and is 
completely alien to Delius’s suavely flowing lyricism even at its most 
passionate. 

Allied to this and arising out of it is Lreland’s very personal use of the 
device of the unresolved appoggiatura, applied either to a single note of a 
chord to give a new twist to a familiar harmonic progression, or else to 
every note, to the whole chord itself, with the effect of a temporary 
distortion of harmonic perspective. But the use of these devices is not 
merely an emotionless juggling with technique in the manner recom- 
mended by the instigators of Gebrauchsmustk ; it is the idiomatic expression 
of Ireland’s very positive if not strictly contemporary personality, and 
it is always subservient to the lyrical and romantic impulse that is behind 
all his best music. The result is that he has been able to create an 
entirely distinct range of harmonic expression, a fact that is testified by 
the number of composers who borrowed from it as soon as its nature 
became fully apparent. Ireland has had, comparatively, as many 
imitators as Delius, and, as with Delius, none of their imitations has ever 
approached the authenticity of the original. It is one thing to construct 
one’s chords as Ireland does and so to produce at isolated points the same 
kind of harmonic thrill—this in fact is what many composers, especially 
academic composers, have done in the last twenty years; it is quite 
another to achieve through these means the peculiarity taut, tingling, 
buoyant effect, the characteristically sub-acid tang, the curiously mordant 
edge to unmistakably romantic feeling found in Ireland at his best. 
Precisely where the difference, lies, where the imitators fail—and where 
Ireland himself sometimes fails—may perhaps most conveniently be 
indicated by a brief examination of the songs, which form a considerable 
and representative part of his output. 

As a song-writer Ireland has never shown much sign of advancing 
beyond the state of mind to which Holst confessed early in his career. 
** Songs ’’, Holst said, “‘ have always meant for me a peg of words on 
which to hang a tune”? ; and while he afterwards sought (though seems 
never fully to have found) a solution to the deeper problem of voice and 
verse, Ireland has been content to restrict himself to strophic settings of 
comparatively simple metric verses, in which the conflict between rhythm 
and metre does not so insistently demand a resolution. Within these 
limits he has produced a distinctive body of work as good as anything 
he has written, but also at least as much more that is quite definitely 
—and significantly—bad. In his best work—I am thinking of such songs 
as ‘ The Lent Lily’ in the Housman cycle ‘ The Land of Lost Content’ 
—there is noticeable a tension between the somewhat narrowly bounded 
but genuinely lyrical melodic line and the curiously wry and tortuous 
course of the flowing harmonic accompaniment, a tension that creates 
from the most guileless material an effect of extraordinary intensity. ‘This 
can be seen in the larger works also: in the first movement of the piano 
Concerto, for instance ; in most of the piano Sonata; even in a short 
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section of the otherwise unattractive ‘ These Things Shall Be’; but it is 
in the songs that it is most strikingly apparent, since it is the factor that 
distinguishes them from the countless other songs written in, super- 
ficially, the same manner and even, so many of them, to the same words. 
More easily, too, since there is no question of orchestral camouflage, is it 
possible to see in the songs the resultant flaccidity when this tension is 
relaxed. The vocal line, released from its harmonic moorings, seems to 
seck a broader, more aspiring contour, but too often ends by merely 
soaring ineffectually about, while the piano-writing loses completely its 
almost polyphonic flow and provides instead little more than a per- 
functory series of harmonic punctuation marks. Ireland seems in these 
songs to have lost touch altogether with the valuable quality in his art 
and to be relying instead on the artificial construction of melody of a 
kind to which his talent has never by its nature been suited. And how 
dangerous a course this can be is shown only too clearly in his latest songs, 
a cycle with the promising title of ‘ Five Sixteenth-Century Poems’, 
which seem to me in some ways the worst he has ever written. Of the 
five only No. 4, ‘ A Report Song’, is, with its sprightly dotted rhythm, 
obviously the work of its composer. 

But I do not wish at the moment to stress unduly this aspect of 
Ireland’s work, because although one is forced to admit that it is one that 
appears too often in the body of his music to be dismissed as completely 
alien to his sensibility, yet it is something which is quite distinct from his 
most genuine music and which does not seriously impair the things he 
has essentially to say. It is completely absent from all his best work 
—fiom, for example, the piano Sonata, which I have already mentioned 
as perhaps the most satisfactory embodiment of his talent. This work 
is indeed the perfect crystallization of all the traits I have indicated, and 
the many excellent piano pieces of smaller dimensions he has written 
—they deserve more frequent performance and would perhaps get it 
were they not peculiarly awkward to play—really add nothing of impor- 
tance to it. It does not, it is true, display the wonderful fluency of piano- 
writing of the Concerto or ‘ Sarnia’, and Kaikhosru Sorabji seems to be 
justified in finding in it “a certain cramped quality, as of things not 
properly and freely coming into expression . . . and, pianistically 
speaking, of ideas not always most effectively or happily set out’’. But 
this is the only quality that differentiates it from the later pieces, and it 
remains, even after the publication of *‘ Sarnia ’, his best work. 

The Sonata opens with this robust and very idiosyncratic tune, the 
tension I have indicated in connection with the songs being here apparent 
between its lyrical and vocal contour created mainly by conjunct motion 
or by leaps of a fourth, and the subtly placed sevenths, ninths and 
elevenths produced by the flowing ostinato figure of the accompaniment : 
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This is followed by a more angular and homophonic motive, oddly 
contorted tonally and incorporating a more rhythmic form of Cell D, 
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which leads through two bars of rising excitement, produced by a swinging 
figure in the right hand balanced on an ascending bass, to this: 


Ex. 


ho 





The ubiquitous four-note rhythmic pattern of Cell B may be noticed. 
It is followed almost at once by a version of Cell C: 





which is succeeded by a new chromatic figure that is destined to play, 
in a slightly altered form, an important part towards the end of the 
movement. Example 1 returns in the dominant with an added decorative 
figure derived from itself and is worked out at some length, reappearing 
first in A minor with an unexpected silvery freshness, and then, somewhat 
modified, in the original key of E minor, to reach a climax through a 
passage making a typically taut, percussive use of fourths and fifths in the 
treble register. As this passes, the brittle right-hand figure, slowly 
tranquillized, droops downward to become a serenely flowing ostinato 
over which the left hand introduces a little phrase, dolce : 








which is repeated at this pitch and then again in the middle register 
with a wonderfully limpid beauty of sonority. The music gradually 
subsides to a perfect, glassy calm, out of which slowly and very beautifully 
emerges the second, homophonic motive. With it begins something 
roughly equivalent to a recapitulation: the themes recur in their original 
order, and the vigour and coherence of the movement is maintained 
almost to the end, the only weak spot being, unfortunately, in the very 
last line, which is nothing more than a few improvisatory flourishes 
culminating in a rather irritating insistence on the chord of the added 
sixth. 

I examine this movement in some detail, partly because it shows 
most clearly of the three the unity of conception that I regard as charac- 
teristic of the Sonata as a whole (and indeed of all Ireland’s best work), 
and partly because it exemplifies the composer’s personal solution of the 
problem of creating an extended composition out of material that is by 
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nature fragmentary and incapable of development. He brings it off 
here with complete success by the sheer force of his creative talent fully 
at work, by the absolute singleness of purpose with which the movement 
is written. But there are times when he is less successful, when the 
music, although retaining always the authentic speech of its composer, 
begins to break up and resolve itself into its constituent fragments. This 
happens to some extent in the last movement of the Sonata, where the 
by now familiar material (the opening is a broad statement of Cell A, 
followed by a couple of pages later by Cell E, and eventually returning 
in the form of Cell C) is not quité so thoroughly fused into a whole as it 
is in the first movement, and so tends to disintegrate. But here Ireland 
has managed, by the use of a somewhat “ applied’ counterpoint and 
of a more agile and resourceful keyboard technique, to impart a relatively 
artificial and architectonic unity that inherently the movement lacks. 
How precarious an undertaking this is can be seen by the incoherence 
that attends its failure in the last movement of the Concerto, but its 
success here is triumphant and brings the work to an appropriately 
grandiloquent conclusion. 

I have not mentioned the slow movement in this account because its 
importance is of a kind that has greater bearing on the possible future 
course of Ireland’s music than on any aspect of it that I have discussed so 
far. Ireland’s slow movements—there are examples in all the sonatas 
and in the Concerto—cannot really be said to be very satisfactory affairs. 
The long, irregular tunes, often very beautiful in themselves, never 
develop, but are merely repeated two or three times with additional 
decorations, and their very irregularity seems the result of painstaking 
construction from brief lyrical phrases rather than the spontaneous, 
naturally unsymmetrical growth from an initial idea of true melodic 
writing—of, say, Dowland’s songs. But this fault is rather less pronounced 
in the piano Sonata than in the corresponding movements of the other 
works because the break into semiquaver movement that occurs in the 
middle section and the nature of the new material it brings with it give 
an impression of growth from the opening theme ; the movement has, 
that is, a definite shape. It is true that this impression may be partly 
illusory—the evidence of the surprisingly incompetent “ join ’’ between 
the sections seems to suggest as much, as though the parts had been 
separately conceived and strung together afterwards. Nevertheless the 
shape is there, and this remains, in that respect, the best slow movement 
Ireland has written and the nearest approach he has made in this manner 
to a coherent melodic speech. And, more relevantly, it holds, I think, 
the key to an understanding of the later and less satisfactory works and 
finally of the importance of ‘ Sarnia ’. 

For if in the ten years that followed the appearance of the piano 
Sonata (itself only a more complete statement of the precepts of the 
earlier violin sonatas and piano pieces) Ireland was content largely to 
repeat himself, with the completion of the piano Concerto in 1930 he 
seems consciously to have sought a new direction, a liberation from the 
trammels of his narrowly harmonic idiom. This conscious, in fact self- 
conscious, effort will now be seen, I think, to account to some degree for 
the Parry-Elgar side of his work of the 1930’s I have already touched upon; 
it was in this case an attempt to find a liberating influence in the work 
of composers whose problems were not really his own. Occasionally, 
as in parts of the ‘ London Overture ’, it was to a limited extent successful, 
but more often it tended towards the dangerous facility we have noticed 
at its worst in the ‘ Five Sixteenth-Century Poems’. And it was not until 
last year, when ‘ Sarnia’ was given its first performance by Clifford 
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Curzon, that Ireland was seen to have come somewhere near to finding 
what he sought. 

Of the three pieces that comprise the “‘ island sequence "’ of * Sarnia’ 
the first, ‘ Le Catioroc’, is very much the most important, both intrin- 
sically and for its significance in relation to this central problem of 
Ireland’s work. As with all the more recent piano pieces, its titlke—the 
name of a primitive district on the west coast of Guernsey—is amplified 
by a quotation, in this case from Pomponius Mela: 

All day long, heavy silence broods, and a certain hidden terror lurks there. 

But at nightfall gleams the light of fires ; the chorus of A.zipans resounds on every 

side : the shrilling of flutes and the clash of cymbals re-echo by the waste shores of 

the sea. 

Now, the translation of that sort. of experience into terms of music 
might be expected to result in the worst kind of impressionistic mumbo- 


jumbo. As a matter of fact it proves to be the very liberating factor that 


Ireland has been seeking. We have seen how a kind of dark, brooding 
exoticism was latent in the very earliest works, in the softly clashing 
strings and portentous reiterated horn-calls of * The Forgotten Rite ’, 
and how it has ever since run through as an undercurrent, reappearing 
in such pieces as ‘ Equinox’ and ‘ The Darkened Valley’, and in the 
sombre, oddly Brahmsian tune in the last movement of the piano Concerto. 
* Le Catioroc’ proclains at once its triumphant resurgence, and now its 
effect, which in ‘ The Forgotten Rite’ was static and repressive, has 
become that of a catalysis transforming the former clotted and congealed 
harmonic and melodic manner into an idiom of surprising delicacy and 
fluidity. 

The process is one of transformation, of transfiguration even: there 
is nothing in the new manner that was not inherent in the old. The 
starting-point is the typical Ireland slow-movement tune, particularly 
that of the piano Sonata, but now the line, no longer relying lamely on 
harmonic crutches, begins to evolve rhapsodically, to float and soar and 
expand, generating in its course the most subtly expressive arabesques 
and melismata, which grow in complexity as the movement grows. From 
the bare fifths and sombrely pulsing pedal A of the opening this linear 
growth is uninterrupted, until at length it leads inevitably into the more 
rhythmically animated middle section ; and the harmonies, now shorn of 
all traces of turgidity and over-elaboration, fulfil their legitimate function 
of delicately underlining its more expressive twists. The middle section 
itself, though less sensitive, is interesting in that, although derived from the 
coy and sprightly manner of songs like ‘ Weathers ’ (and, less piquantly, 
the ‘ Report Song’ in the ‘ Sixteenth-Century Poems’ already men- 
tioned), it contains a new rhythmic pattern that is quite different in 


feeling from anything in the earlier music and is in fact rather reminiscent 


of French folksong. That Ireland, whether consciously or otherwise, 
should have assimilated a Gallic influence during his stay in Guernsey 
is not of course remarkable, but the result of it is more than merely 
picturesque. There is a new sharpness of outline and a simplicity of 
texture that is utterly different from and more vital than the rather too 
artfully winsome simplicity of such things as the oboe theme in the 
‘London Overture’ (the kind of tune that programme annotators call 
** delightfully fresh ”’.) 

While I have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Le Catioroc’ is the most 
important piece of music Ireland has yet written, both for its inherent 
distinction and as a pointer to a possible future development, unfor- 
tunately the second piece lags a long way behind it, and ‘ Sarnia’, con- 
sidered as a whole, remains a less satisfactory achievement than the piano 
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Sonata. The third piece, ‘ Song of the Springtides’, however, is a return 
to the earlier harmonic manner—the material is, in fact, mainly 
Cell B—and here we sce all the masterly assurance of treatment and 
luxuriance of keyboard effect that has characterized Ireland’s piano 
writing since the Concerto. There is no longer any trace of the cramped 
quality that Mr. Sorabji noted in the Sonata: the music comes with a 
joyous, sparkling profusion, and if it says the same things as before it has 


certainly never said them better. Though not technically really difficult 
its difficulties are of quite a different order to the awkwardness of the 
Sonata and the earlier piano pieces), the effect of the piece in performance, 
of the leaping triplet figure on which the last pages are built and the final 
showering cascades of arpeggios is almost overwhelming. If ‘ Sarnia’ 
had no greater importance it would yet have established Ireland as one 


of the few contemporary composers who can write superlatively well for 
the piano 

It would seem, then, that the future of Ireland’s music is likely to 
be determined by the extent to which he is able to follow up and expand 
the premises of *‘ Sarnia’, and espec ially of ‘ Le Catioroc’. He is now 
so completely the master of his idiom—nothing of its kind more supremely 
realized and polished than * Song of the Springtides’ could well be 
imagined—that it remains only to be seen whether he can, in extended 
composition, finally transcend it. But even if he does not, if‘ Le Catioroc ’ 
proves merely a flash in the pan, there is enough in the body of his work 
as it stands to justify consideration of him asa serious and important artist. 
Something of the kind is in fact now fairly recognized, butstill the idea persists 
that he cannot really be taken seriously because his output has been so very 
small—-although of course (it is always added) this is because he is such 
a “ painful’? composer and so inordinately critical of his own work. 
That Ireland writes with difficulty is probably true, though not parti- 
cularly relevant to any final value-judgment about his music, but his 
output is surely not inadequate, even if it has not been, like Bax’s (to 
take the original example) very profuse. The piano Sonata, the Con- 
certo, ‘Sarnia’, the ‘ Concertino pastorale’, perhaps a dozen of the 
piano pieces and a score or so of the now more than ninety songs (is it 
not generally realized that there are so many ?)—all this, on which his 
position so far depends, is a body of work equal to that by which many 
composers are now remembered. And if one is tempted to regret that 
his range is so limited and that he finds self-expression so difficult, and 
to reflect that three hundred or more years ago he would have taken his 
place as one of the minor but still essential artists of the times, it is worth 
considering also that had he lived a hundred or even fifty years ago he 
might never have been able to express himself at all. As it is, he remains 
a composer whose mood, an essentially English mood, the mood of the 
neutral greys and greens of the English landscape, will not often impress 
the majority, but to which some, no matter how strong their love for 
music greater than this, will return again and again with gratitude. 


LUIGI BOCCHERINI (1743-1805) 


By J. Maurice Linpsay anp W. Lecoat Sairu 


On February 19th 1743 a boy was born in a corner house on the Via 
Buja at Lucca. His father was Leopoldo di Antonio Boccherini ; his 
mother Maria Santa di Donerio Prosperi. Leopoldo was a professional 
musician—a double-bass player of no mean skill—and all his five children 
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received varying measures of his talent. But only on his third child, 
Luigi, did the mantle of genius fall. 

Of Luigi’s early life we know very little. His father gave him his 
first lessons on the cello and double bass and instructed him in the 
rudiments of composition. He must have been a ready pupil, for in the 
annals of Lucca dated April 22nd 1755 we find him registered as a 
Musician of the Chapel, a violoncellist and player of the double bass. 
With his two brothers, Gastone and Rudolfo, he sang at the local Feast 
of Santa Croce. He soon outstripped his father in knowledge and con- 
tinued his studies with the Abbé Domenico Vanucci, an eminent Luccan 
cellist, teacher of harmony and counterpoint, and a composer of sacred 
music. In 1757 Leopoldo sent his son to Rome to complete his studies. 
There the young cellist acquired a thorough mastery of his instrument. 
At the same time he became acquainted with Palestrina’s music. The 
devotional richness of the latter’s church music made a deep impression 
on him, and the influence of Palestrina can be seen in the ‘ Stabat Mater ’ 
Boccherini composed almost at the end of his life. 

He returned to Lucca about 1760 and spent the next few years in his 
native town, where he held the appointment of Director of Music in the 
Chapel. In 1760 he composed his first essays in chamber music—the 
six Trios, Op. 1, which were published by La Chevardiére in Paris in 
1761. During this stay at Lucca, he composed several oratorios, and his 
Opp. 2 and 3—six Symphonies or Quartets and six Duets. He also 
became friendly with another Luccan musician, Filippo Manfredi, a 
pupil of Tartini and a very fine violinist. At the end of 1762 or the 
beginning of 1763 the two Luccan virtuosi set out on a concert tour, 
which covered Turin, some towns in Lombardy, Piedmont and the south 
of France. They arrived in Paris towards the end of 1767, where they 
were received by resident musicians like Gossec and Gaviniés with a 
certain amount of jealous misgiving. 

Boccherini’s music was already known in Paris, for the Luccan Trios, 
published by La Chevardiére, and the Quartets, published by Venier, 
had been favourably criticized in the Paris papers as early as 1763. Of 
their first Paris concert, given early in March 1760, the ‘ Mercure de 
France ’ of March 2oth said: 

M. Manfredi exécuta sur le violon un concerto de sa composition et edt lieu 
d’étre satisfait de la fagon dont le public rendit justice aux talents de l’artiste et du 
compositeur M. Boccherini déja connu par ses trios et ses quatuors qui sont 
d’un grand effet, a exécuté en maitre sur le violoncelle un solo de sa composition 

On Sunday, March 28th 1768, the two Italian artists appeared before 
the cultivated audience of the Concert Spirituel. They had a warm 
reception, and their success in Paris was assured. They met the leading 
French musicians of the day at the house of the Baron de Bagge, famous 
as a generous patron of the arts and a bad violinist of incredible pre- 
tensions. ‘The publisher Venier threw open his house to them and 
undertook to publish their work. Boccherini dedicated his first set of 
Quartets, Op. 2, to Venier, as a recompense for his kindness. In Paris, 
too, Boccherini met the charming and talented pianist, Madame Brillon 
de Jouay, to whom he dedicated the set of six Sonatas for violin and piano, 
Op. 5, published by Venier in February 1769. 

At the beginning of 1769, yielding to the insistent pressure of the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, who assured them of a gracious welcome 
from the Prince of the Asturias, Boccherini and Manfredi travelled to 
Madrid.* But Boccherini did not find the reception he had expected at 

l} Boccherini’s reputation outlived his stay in Paris, for the French publishers continued right up to his 


death to issue the chamber music he wrote in Spain and later in Germany, and the ‘ Mercure de France’ 
continued its favourable reviews 
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the court of Madrid. The king, Charles III, practically ignored him, 
and his relations with the Prince of the Asturias steadily deteriorated. It 
is curious to note that during his whole stay in Spain he did not dedicate 
a single composition to Charles III or. to the Prince of the Asturias after 
he had become Charles IV. 

Fétis put forward a theory that Boccherini enjoyed a pension from 
Charles II], and in return had to write an agreed number of works for 
his royal master each year. He maintained that the composer had no 
rights over these works, that they have remained unpublished, and in 
many cases are now lost. Picquot deals with this theory in his ‘ Notice 
sur la vie et les ouvrages de Luigi Boccherini’. He says that, on the 
contrary, Boccherini kept a record of all his music in his personal cata- 
logue, and that it is extremely unlikely that he would have omitted 
works written for the royal ears. He was well aware of the musical value 
of his works, and it is most unlikely that he would have allowed them to 
remain unperformed and unknown in the leather bindings of Charles’s 
library. It is difficult to conceive that a man with such an output of 
chamber music as Boccherini could possibly have found time to write 
a host of “‘ private ’’ quartets and trios, all of which were subsequently lost. 

Boccherini’s patron and friend in Spain was the Infante, Don Luis. 
From the date of his arrival in Madrid and the composition of his six 
Quartets, Op. 6, until the death of his patron all his works bore the 
inscription ‘‘ Composer of Chamber Music to H.R.H. Don Luis, Infante 
of Spain ”’. 

Soon after his arrival at the court of Madrid Boccherini incurred the 
jealousy of Gaetano Brunetti,’ violinist and composer, the leading 
musician in the royal household. Brunetti feared that Boccherini’s 
executive ability might cause him to lose favour, and he missed no 
opportunity of instilling into the mind of the Prince of the Asturias a 
dislike of the Luccan artist. Castil-Blaze, in his article on the violinist 
Alexandre Boucher, in the ‘ Revue de Paris’ of March 1845, quotes 
Boucher’s version of a scene which he witnessed and which brought the 
situation between Boccherini and the Prince to-a head. One day, 
Asturias’s uncle brought Boccherini to the prince’s house to take part in 
a new quartet of the composer’s. The prince always played the first 
violin part. In the first movement a passage occurred where the first 
violin had to play two notes, CG, CG, CG, for many bars. He attacked 
the passage vigorously, but after he had played several bars he began to 
laugh impatiently. Finally he became angry and, putting down his bow, 
said: ‘‘ What detestable music! The worst student could do better”’. 
Boccherini, a patient, good-tempered man, was not unduly upset by this 
outburst and replied modestly, but with an understandable air of firm- 
ness: ‘* Sir, if your Majesty would listen to the melody in the second violin 
and the viola parts, and to the pizziccato accompaniment on the cello, you 
would appreciate the significance of the part you are playing’’. But this 
answer annoyed the prince, who harshly replied: “‘ CG, CG, CG, for 
half an hour, is utter nonsense, and a sign of gross ignorance on your 
part”. This was more than any self-respecting composer could stand, 
and Boccherini replied hotly : “* Before passing such a judgment one ought 
at least to be a musician’’. Beside himself with rage, Charles picked up 
the composer and advanced towards the window with the intention of 
throwing him out, but his wife begged him, in the name. of the Catholic 
religion, and for the sake of his position, not to kill Boccherini. So the 
prince turned and with all his strength threw the wretched artist to the 


® Gaetano Brunetti was born at Pisa about 1753, where his father was maestro di cappella at the cathedral. 
He was a pupil of Nardini. Most of his life was spent in Spain, where he died in 1808. A prolific composer, 
he had little originality, first aping the style of Nardini and later that of Boccherini. 
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far end of the room. Dismayed and confused by the rage of the powerful 
Bourbon, Boccherini took refuge in a neighbouring room. 

For nearly sixteen years Boccherini lived in Spain and composed for 
the Infante ; but in 1785 Don Luis died and the composer was without 
a patron. His perplexity was fortunately short. Through the Prussian 
ambassador Boccherini sent one of his works to the King of Prussia, 
dedicating it to him, and within a very short time the composer received 
a kind letter from the king and a snuff-box filled with ducats. In a 
court decree dated January 21st 1786 Boccherini was appointed Court 
Composer to the King of Prussia. Shortly after that date the composer 
left Spain to take up his new appointment. His German sojourn probably 
lasted until the beginning of 1788 ; during this time he lived at Potsdam 
and Breslau. He entered into intimate relationship with many high 
personages at the Prussian court, and was apparently held in great esteem 
by the king himself. In the library of the kings of Prussia several auto- 
graphed works can be found, graced with a “‘ Bene” in the hand of 
Frederick William II. 

In Vienna, in July 1787, Boccherini’s elder sister, Maria-Esther, 
married the ballet-master and dancer Onorato Vigano. (Their son was 
Salvator Vigano, choreographer of Beethoven’s *‘ Prometheus’.) We 
know that about this time Boccherini was at Breslau, and it is almost 
certain that on such an important occasion as his sister’s wedding he 
would have gone to Vienna. It is interesting to reflect that he might have 
met Mozart during this excursion, if it was ever made. And it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he may have paid passing visits to Italy 
about the same time. 

The exact date of his return to Madrid from Prussia is unknown, but 
we do know that about 1796 he made the acquaintance of the Marchese di 
Benavente, long an admirer of his work and an eminent guitar player. 
At Benavente’s home Boccherini frequently had the pleasure of hearing 
his own compositions played. For some reason Boccherini had left the 
Prussian court, but had not severed his connection with it, for he still 
drew a large part of his revenue from Frederick William. In 1798, 
however, Frederick William died, and Boccherini was without a patron 
for the second time. Once again fortune smiled on him. Within a few 
months he found a new protector in Lucien Bonaparte, the French 
ambassador at the Spanish court. Boccherini wrote numerous works 
which he dedicated to Bonaparte, the six piano Quintets in 1799, the 
‘Stabat Mater’ in 1800 and twelve Quintets for two violins, two violas 
and cello in 1802. 

In his old age, however, he was not allowed to enjoy for long any 
shelter from misfortune. Towards the end of 1802 Lucien Bonaparte 
was recalled to Paris for political reasons. The composer’s financial 
position, which had been precarious since Frederick William’s death 
grew worse. He found a protector in Benavente, who for a stated sum 
(100 lire for each work) persuaded him to rearrange his quartets and 
quintets to include a part for the guitar. Several gther genthemen 
guitarists followed his example, and Boccherini was able to eke out a 
meagre existence by hacking his own art. He was reduced to living in 
one room with his whole family. In 1803 he was visited by a friend and 
admirer, Madame Edne-Sophie Gail. She found him living in a miserable 
garret in a back-street of Madrid. Outside the room he had a little 
wooden hut, which was reached by means of a step-ladder. This hut 
contained a chair and the table at which he composed. Madame Gail 
suggested that he should return to Paris, where he would be certain of 
passing his last years less uncomfortably. This generous lady set to work 
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and made a collection on his behalf, but by the time the arrangements 
were complete, early in 1804, it was too late. The composer’s health 
had gone, and he could not face the long journey from Madrid to Paris. 
For another year he lingered on, tormented more and more by poverty 
and mental anguish. He died at the age of sixty-two on May 28th 1805, 
after a heart attack. 

He was given a pauper’s funeral. Followed by a few admirers, his 
body was taken to the churchyard of the San Giusto church. In 1927 his 
coffin was identified with difficulty and taken back to his native town, 
where it was re-buried in his native church. This time his body was 
followed by a respectful crowd which included many cellists and lovers 
of sincerity and simplicity in musical art. 

It is impossible here to do more than indicate the number and nature 
of Boccherini’s compositions, to attempt a brief critical summary of the 
merits and demerits of his style and accordingly to estimate his place in 
music. The great lack of modern editions of his work makes it increasingly 


difficult to rescue him from the oblivion into which he is in danger of 


falling. However, a renewed interest in the Luccan master would 
undoubtedly encourage publishers to issue more of Boccherini’s music. 
Let us first consider his music from the point of view of form. In all 
the chamber music Boccherini wrote before 1770—his Opp. 1 to 8, sets 
of trios and quartets—he employed what is in effect simply an amplifi- 
cation of the Italian quasi-polyphonic suite-form, as developed latterly 
by Sammartini and Nardini. The “‘ new ”’ school of C. P. E. Bach and, 
later, Haydn, had little effect on his formal characteristics—or for that 
matter on his style in general, although one can trace the influence of the 
Mannheimers, Stamitz, Benda, &c. After 1770 he usually employed 
** classical’? sonata form, with one or two touches of his own here and 
there. His middle sections make rather more serious attempts to develop 
the groups of subject-themes of his expositions than one would expect. 
And even where his development sections more nearly approach free 
fantasies he manages to introduce a theme different and yet obviously 


directly derived from the expository subjects. This curious effect of 


“variety in unity’’, as one critic calls it, is a frequent and piquant 
peculiarity of his style. ‘Towards the end of his life he is completely at 
home with “ classical”? sonata form. He experiments: one finds that 
in some of the last quintets the first subject-does not appear in the recapitu- 
lation except in a thinner dress, by way of a coda. 

For the third movement he nearly always employs a steady minuet 


and trio. His minuets never reveal the pawky, peasant humour of 


Haydn’s or the elegant beauty of Mozart’s: they are more rugged, more 
charged with sudden, sharp, bright colours. For his finales he nearly 
always uses rondo form. In his earlier chamber music he used the French 
rondeau. His later rondos have a versatility and ease which arouse 
interest and admiration, even if only studied from a score. 

It is probably due entirely to the circumstances which brought the 
Duport brothers to Madrid, after an English tour in 1771, that Boccherini 
began to compose quintets for two violins, viola and two cellos. Both these 


brothers were brilliant cellists, and the elder, who became director of 


music at the court of Berlin in 1773, no doubt had some influence on 
King Frederick William II when he brought Boccherini to Germany 
in 1787. 

A brilliant cellist himself, Boccherini has an essentially lyric style. 
To the mellowness of the Italian violin school of Corelli, of which he was 


* The authors are preparing a fuller study of his life and work which they hope will be published when 
more normal conditions prevail.—Ep. 
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really a descendant, he added the warm, passionate colouring of Spain. 
His music shows a more restless “‘ romanticism” than one expects to 
find in the music of this period. He had a fondness for presenting a work 
as a complete unity. He achieved this by breaking up his movements 
with a few bars that appeared perhaps at the beginning of the first move- 
ment, again between the third and fourth movements, and finally as a 
sort of epilogue. This primitive striving after a ‘‘ cyclic” form is most 
noticeable in his later chamber music. 

His own skill on the cello sometimes caused him to unbalance his 
chamber music by using the cello almost as a solo instrument. The great 
height at which he employs it for frequent and lengthy passages leads one 
to suppose that he was himself fond of exercising his skill in the higher 
reaches of his instrument. He may have felt towards the end of his life 
that in his quintets for two cellos the first, having to play almost 
continuously at a pitch more suited to the violin, produced something 
of a strained effect. At any rate in 1802 he composed a set of six quintets 
with two violas, and the result is infinitely richer and more balanced. 

Boccherini’s relationship with the Viennese composers is largely a 
matter of speculation. A letter in which he expresses admiration for 
Haydn is preserved in the archives of the publisher Artaria in Vienna. 
He may have met Mozart in Vienna, if he attended his sister’s wedding 
there in 1787. Mozart, according to Saint-Foix, undoubtedly knew his 
music during the Milanese tours, and the influence of Boccherini can be 
seen in the early Milan string quartets and the so-called ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
violin sonatas (K. 296 and 301-6). The quintets for two cellos may have 
been known to Schubert, and may have led him to compose his great 
C major Quintet for the same combination. 

His music suffers from two characteristics that lead the unwary 
listener into thinking it monotonous unless played by sensitive musicians. 
He has a strange habit of repeating a phrase or even a bar several times. 
Each repetition is usually given a carefully contrasted dynamic marking, 
and these markings must be rigorously observed if monotony is to be 
avoided. His second weakness is the very habit which so upset the Prince 
of the Asturias—one instrument monopolizing all the interest for lengthy 
passages, whilst all the other instruments hold on to long, sustained chords 
or accompany with lengthy conventional passages @ /a Alberti. With 
careful performance, however, these weaknesses sink to insignificance 
besides the variety and colour which Boccherini so continually offers in 
his chamber music. 

His symphonic style is weak. Unlike Haydn he had not an orchestra 
at his command. The orchestra at the Spanish court was probably a 
very small string one. The members of the royal house were themselves 
executants, who no doubt liked to display their skill more obviously 
than is possible in orchestral playing. And so by far the larger part of 
Boccherini’s output is chamber music. 

It is difficult to form a clear picture of what Boccherini’s contem- 
poraries thought of him. All his critics were overcome by the Sturm und 
Drang affectation which was then becoming fashionable in European 
literature, and instead of giving us scholarly criticism of value they either 
find ambrosial qualities in his music which must frequently have caused 
the composer some surprise when he read about them, laud him with 
extravagant epithets or dismiss him with a brief remark, like Spohr’s 
“* This is not music at all”’. 

His biographers, with one exception, have been even less competent. 
Picquot in 1851 wrote his ‘ Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de Luigi 
Boccherini’. We cannot find the qualities in the work for which 
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M. de Saint-Foix gives it credit. The biography is most unscholarly. Dates 
are rarely given and biographical facts which were surely known to the 
author are omitted. The chapters of “ criticism” are simply pseudo- 
poetic eulogies on the marvels of the composer’s works and the peculiar 
effects his music had on the author’s mind and person. Picquot’s book, 
however, is noteworthy because of his obvious love for Boccherini’s 
music and his deep sympathy for the train of misfortune which overtook 
him. Picquot had studied and no doubt played as much of the composer’s 
music as he thought existed, although some works escaped his knowledge. 
Such devotion in a biographer is extremely irritating to those students of 
the future who must thumb history’s pages in their attempts to discover 
the past, but it gives the reader a warm human thrill to contemplate the 
love which must have accompanied so great a labour. The one exception 
is the ‘ Boccherini’ by M. Bonaventura, published in Italy in 1931. It 
contains facts about the composer’s life which are not easily found else- 
where, and the criticism of his works, though relatively brief, are 
scholarly and precise.* 

Boccherini kept a catalogue of his compositions, but he did not enter 
all his work in it. The opus numbers shown in the catalogue frequently 
differ from those under which his works were published. To complicate 
matters further, some publishers grouped widely separated works in one 
form together, and issued them under a single opus number. To many 
of his vocal works no opus number is given at all. 

He composed six sonatas for violin and piano (the other eighteen 
sonatas mentioned in his catalogue are arrangements of quintets) and 
about twenty for the cello. Many of the cello sonatas have unfortunately 
been lost, but the two early works republished in 1917 by D’Annunzio 
of Milan and the A major and D minor works, familiar to most cellists, 
would appear to be genuine. He wrote fifty trios for two violins and cello, 
and twelve trios for violin, viola and cello. The former combination is 
unsatisfactory, and one can only suppose that he wrote so many works in 
this form for some special reason—usually that they were for specific 
music-making occasions. The Op. 14 set of Trios for violin, viola and 
cello contains two—No. 3 in A major and No. 4 in D major—that reach 
a high level in style and character. For string quartet he wrote about 
ninety-one works, sixty-five of which have at one time or another been 
published. ‘There is an interesting volume of quartets published in 
modern dress by the house of Peters. The sets composed in 1795 (Op. 52) 
and 1804 (Op. 64) contain his finest writing in this form. 

His main achievement, however, was the quintet. Of his one hundred 
and thirteen works for two violins, viola and two cellos many are worthy of 
attention. That containing the famous Minuet, composed about 1771, 
is but one of the many original and charming quintets of the composer’s 
earlier years. The works composed in his later years—Opp. 49, 50 and 
51—contain the flower of his writing. Spanish rhythms and Spanish 
dance forms are used, and all three sets are touched with a Spanish 
flavour that is not again apparent in European music for many years. 
But his greatest works are the twelve Quintets for piano and string 
quartet, Opp. 56 and 57, written in 1797 and 1799, and the two sets each 
of six Quintets for two violins, two violas and cello, composed in 1802, 
and dedicated to his friend and patron Lucien Bonaparte. Although his 
writing for the pianoforte is never very daring, the piano quintets are 
welded together in a masterly manner. Even the usually very prominent 


* It is understood that Professor Upmeyer has prepared a complete thematic catalogue of Boccherini’s 
work. This is still, unfortunately, unpublished 

5. The twenty-four quintets, published in Paris by Pleyel in 1795, contained works written between the 
year 1778 and the year of publication 
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cello is kept in a modest place. The viola quintets are much more 
balanced than the quintets with two cellos. 

Space does not permit a detailed enumeration of his other work. 
He wrote several quintets for flute and string quartet ; sixteen sextets for 
various combinations ; several duets for two violins ; two octets ; about 
twenty symphonies; eight concertante symphonies and a suite of 
minuets for full orchestra. Of his five cello concertos the one in Bb major 
is the best known, perhaps because of the fine recording which exists. 
Unfortunately there is no direct evidence that this Concerto is by 
Boccherini at all*; but the style of the work alone convinces the authors 
that it is genuine. It is unlikely that so great an artist as Griitzmacher, 
who produced the Concerto for Breitkopf & Hartel for republication at 
the beginning of this century, would foist an imposition on the public. 
In any case, it is a first-rate concerto.” 

Boccherini wrote one opera, ‘ La Clementina’, in 1786, a sacred 
Christmas Ode, ‘ Villancicos ’, in 1783, a mass for four voices in 1800, a 
cantata on the birth of Christ in 1802, and in 1800 the great ‘ Stabat 
Mater’. He also wrote about fourteen concert airs (arte accademiche) and 
miscellaneous vocal pieces with orchestral accompaniment, most of 
which have remained unpublished. 

Sometimes described as ‘“‘ Boccherini’s Swan Song ’’, the ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’ for three voices was composed in 1800 (not 1801 as is sometimes 
stated). The title-page of the first edition shows that it was printed at 
Naples in 1801 and dedicated to Boccherini’s friend Venccugo Salucci. 
History does not relate how it was that the second edition came to be 
published in Paris and dedicated to Lucien Bonaparte. ‘The work is for 
two sopranos and one tenor, and the orchestra which accompanies them 
is of the simplest ; thus it can be said that this work is essentially suited 
to chamber performances in spite of its form and subject-matter. The 
general texture of the work is delicate and rather sad: the style, of a 
classic purity, is however at times insipid and conventional. But such 
passages are not numerous and the work as a whole contains much 
originality, intensity of feeling, genuine nobility of style and charm of 
form. Perhaps the most striking passage is the last section, “ Quando 
corpus morietur”’. In this Boccherini, by a masterly transition from 
major to minor keys, achieves an unearthly beauty which blends admirably 
with the closing words of the work: “ Paradisi gloria ”’ 

Boccherini deserves more recognition than it has been his fate to 
receive. By cellists he is acknowledged to have been one of the greatest 
masters of the instrument, and his influence on the subsequent advance- 
ment of cello technique was considerable. As a composer, however, he 
is known to the general musical public by the Minuet from his Op. 11 
string Quintet, and to the more searching music-lovers perhaps by a few 
quartets and quintets, and the ‘ Stabat Mater’. But his chamber music 
contains a wealth of colour and variety which is unsurpassed. His 
serenity and his flowing lyricism, qualities which are so noticeably absent 
from life and art to-day, should make a special appeal to modern listeners. 

Editions of his music are obtainable, if with some difficulty. And 
there is an excellent recording of the cello concerto in Bp major. It is 
in the hope that a new interest in this great composer may be aroused 
that this essay has been written. The stupid remark of the violinist 
Puppa, “ Boccherini is the wife of Haydn ”’, has led many people to 
condemn him without studying his works. His music will be found to 
contain an amazing wealth of originality and beauty. And it will be 
found to radiate a cool atmosphere of serenity which should amply repay 
study at this present juncture in the affairs of men. 

© The slow movement is the same as that in the third Concerto, in G major, and is certainly genuine. 
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DVORAK’S SONGS 


By ALEc ROBERTSON ! 


DvokAx’s solo songs, fifty or so in number, show that not by melody 
alone can a composer enter into this kingdom. There is, indeed, much 
more than melody in the best of his songs, but not enough to put him in 
the category of great song-writers. 

In earlier days such a man as he would surely have given spontaneous 
utterance to many a folksong and, as always in his music, it remains 
true that the closer he is to that spirit, and the farther he is away from 
his German or Austrian models, the more successful he is. He has the 
born song-writer’s feeling for the vocal phrase, but only rarely the born 
lieder-writer’s feeling for a song as a work of art; that is, something 
perfect as a whole and in all its parts. 

The earlier songs, when he found words intractable and could only, 
and often clumsily, deal out conventional formulas to serve as piano 
accompaniments, contain little over which we need go into detail. 

Dvorak had a great and natural affection for his first essay in this 
field, the song-cycle—about eighteen numbers in all—to words by 
G. Pfleger-Moravsky, ‘ The Cypresses’. He composed this work in 
1865, the year in which he met and fell in love with Anna Cermak. 
Four of these songs were revised and published in 1882 as Op. 2. Eight 
more of them, also revised, came out as ‘ Love-Songs’, Op. 83, in 1888. 
The tenth was used as an aria in the opera ‘ King and Charcoal-Burner ’ ; 
one found its way into the ‘ Silhouettes’ for piano, and twelve were 
re-arranged for string quartet in 1887, under the title ‘ Evening Songs ’. 

By 1882 Dvorak had written one of his finest sets of songs, the ‘ Seven 
Gypsy Melodies’, Op. 55 (to say nothing of big works such as the first 
Symphony and the violin Concerto), and had obviously passed his 
apprenticeship in song-writing. Either sentimental reasons or an 
insufficient degree of self-criticism must have caused him not to revise 
more drastically than he has done. 

The first song of Op. 2, ‘ Go forth my song, delay not’, opens with 
a phrase to delight every singer and hearer and then goes to pieces over 
too literal tonal representation of words—in this case “ speed” and 
** haste ”—which are each provided with what seems to the composer 
appropriate forms of accompaniment. The shape of the song is spoilt. 
Both the next two’ songs have rather clotted accompaniments but, as 
nearly always, Dvofak seizes and holds the general mood of the song, 
and conveys expressions of grief in major keys convincingly. The third 
song, ‘ Nought to my heart can bring relief’ has a dimly national char- 
acter and contains a really bold stroke which foreshadows the great 
soaring phrases in later songs : 


Ex. = 


e 






Heresleepsa brok-en heart 





The last song is a charming exercise in the light Schubertian manner. 


2 From a book on Dvorak, comprising a biography and a critical study, to be published in the ‘ Master 
Musicians’ series by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lid., by whose kind permission this chapter is reproduced 
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The revisions which resulted in the ‘ Love Songs’ of Op. 83 were 
evidently more thorough, and by this time Dvofak was able to insist 
on the printing of the Czech text along with the English and German 
translations. The first song of this set, ‘ Ne’er will love lead us ’ is superb. 
It has a fine soaring tune which begins : 

Ex. 2 








Spe 





Nev - erwilllovelead ustothat glad goal for which we languish 


and rises to a thrilling climax. The composer does not here move rigidly 
in the bonds of the words: he uses phrases of five and six bar-lengths 
with great freedom, and there is no easy acceptance of harmonic clichés, 
as in the earlier set. The promise of this song is not fulfilled elsewhere, 
except possibly in the fifth and the eighth songs, ‘ Nature is peaceful ’ 
and ‘ Thou only dear one ’, both of which deserve honourable mention. 
The other five, in spite of some good points, are disfigured by impurities 
of style, irritating (and time-saving) tremolandi, dominant-seventh fixation, 


and so on. But it is interesting to note a foreshadowing of the dumka 


in No. 7. 

The next songs Dvofak composed were an answer to an appeal for 
national music, made in 1871, by Dr. Ludovic Prochazka. He chose 
words by Eliska Krasnohorska and Karel Jaromir Erben, but he did not, 
or was perhaps not yet able to, rise to the occasion ; if we may judge by 
two of the songs that were published nine years later by Schlesinger, 
with two numbers from a set of twelve ‘ Evening Songs’ to words by 
Viteslav Halek. Of these Hofmeister published four’ in 1881 as Op. 3, 
and five more were published by Urbanek in 1883, as Op. 31. These 
* Evening Songs’ all date from 1876. 

None of these songs can be said to advance the national cause, but 
they do show the composer in an experimental frame of mind. The 
first Krasnokorska song, ‘ Darum’ (they have only German words), 
deliberately varies its phrase lengths, and the second song, ‘ Die 
Erwagung ’, does so less obviously, more happily, and receives a much 
more independent accompaniment. The process is carried farther in 
the first of the ‘ Evening Songs ’—‘ Es schweigt der Blatter Abendlied ’— 
which has the look of one of Wolf’s Italian Songs. The second of these, 
* Der Friibling flog aus weitem her’, merely looks like what it is, bad 
Schumann. The five songs of Op. 31 show a steady growth in actual 
song-writing, even though the models are, with one exception, not out 
of sight and the national note is absent. The third of these songs, ‘ Like 
to a linden tree’ has great charm and a well-contrived climax, but the 
fourth, ‘ All ye that labout come to Me’, is the most original Dvofak 
had yet written. It has real and unsuspected power and can stand 
easily with the best of the ‘ Biblical Songs’. 

The J. K.-Erben song, ‘ The Orphan ’, Op. 5, shows only that Dvofak 
could not deal with the ballad form without becoming dull. The song is 
unwieldy and fails to gain sympathy for the child’s woes. 

The four Serbian folk-poems which Simrock published as Op. 6 
were composed in 1872, that is four years before the ‘ Evening Songs ’. 
It may be true that Dvofak ceased here to copy foreign models and that 
he felt much more at ease with this peasant poetry, but the songs are 
almost the worst he wrote. The accompaniments are very lumpish and 
the composer is even deserted by his usual copious outpouring of melody. 
Interest lies only in the curious tonality of the opening phrase of the 
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first song and in the unconscious humour of the English translations, 
which quite unseat the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. Here is a sample from the 
first song, ‘ The Maiden and the Grass’ 

Wrangling full long and sore thus each did each implead ; 


Until the Judge deemed parting their only remede ! 


Poems from the famous Kéniginhof manuscripts “‘ discovered ”’ by 
Vaclav Hanka in 1817 and denounced as forgeries by Masaryk in 1886, 
provided Dvofak with the material for his mext songs. He worried as 
little about the authenticity of the text as any Scottish nationalist, not a 
literary man, might be expected to worry about Macpherson’s Ossian. 
He set six of the poems of which Stary published the whole set as Op. 17, 
and Simrock four as Op. 7, omitting, in his usual impolite manner, the 
Czech texts. There is little to choose between the English versions by 
Mrs. Natalia Macfarren (Simrock) and Dr. Troutbeck (Novello). 
Troutbeck rhymes ; Macfarren doesn’t. ‘The first song, ‘ The flowery 
message ’, is dull, and both the German and English texts leave one in 
doubt as to what is supposed to be happening. ‘ The Rosebud’ starts 


with a charming idea but lapses into the commonplace, and the cry of 
g | | 


the cuckoo, in the song of that name, is followed by a heavy bass chord 
as comic in its way as the volley on the drums each fourth bar of the 
allegro of Wagner’s Overture in Bp major. ‘The Lark’, actually Dvorak’s 
first published song, since it appeared in 1873 as a supplement to the musical 
periodical ‘ Dalibor ’, has a pronounced flavour of folksong and a charm 
which lifts it above the rest of this set. 

The history of the once famous ‘ Moravian Duets’, composed for the 
most part in 1875, will have to be related elsewhere. In the thirteen 
duets of Op. 32, for soprano and contralto, which contain the pick of the 
bunch, Dvofak at once finds his form. He is far from the crude experi- 
mentation of the ‘ Serbian Songs’, and his melodic inspiration flows freely 
and freshly throughout. He even manages to invent quite satisfactory 
piano accompaniments, though there is rather too much doubling of the 
voice parts. Paul Stefan* says that the melodies, though Dvofak’s own, 
“betray the peculiarities typical of Moravian folk-poetry and song ; 
wide leaps in the melody, gliding of a motive in the interval of the major 
second, modulation in the minor second’. I do not pretend to under- 
stand this statement, particularly the latter half of it. There are a few 
quite ordinary leaps of an octave or a seventh in some of the duets, but 
nothing that seems in the least bit characteristic of Moravian folksong. 
No doubt Czech singers would present the duets most acceptably, but 
it would hardly be possible to listen to them unmoved, sung in English 
on the concert-platform, the contralto addressing the soprano thus : 

Rosemarine or lily, fairy queen is Nelly, 
and the soprano replying : 
I'm no rosemarine love, I’m no fairy queen love 

With all due respect to I. Bernhof (sex unknown), such a translation 
could only be gravity-removing. Even, however, with a serviceable 
translation this particular kind of domestic music has become unfashion- 
able and cannot be satisfactorily transplanted into the concert-hall. One 
may notice, in passing, an early example of one of Dvofdk’s odd harmonic 
clashes in the dance-like section of the sixth duet, ‘Holub na Javore’ 
(The forsaken lassie). ; 

Dvofak’s next essays in song-writing were the ‘ Tri novrecke basne ” 
(‘Three Modern Greek Songs’), Op. 50, for baritone, composed for a 
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concert of his works in the winter of 1878, at which he made his first 
appearance as a conductor. The poems, by Vaclav Nebesky, were in 
Czech on Greek themes. By this year Dvof4k had sounded the national 
note loud and clear in the ‘ Three Slavonic Rhapsodies’, Op. 45, the 
first set of ‘Slavonic Dances’, Op. 46, and the two dance movements, 
Dumka and Furiant, of the A major Sextet, Op. 48 ; so perhaps he was 
glad to try his hand at something different. In these three songs, ‘ Koljas ’, 
* Nereids ’ and ‘ Lament for a City ’, Dvofak returns to the ballad form 
he used for ‘ The Orphan’ and was to use once again towards the end 
of his life. The first song is a dramatic affair about the rebel Koljas, the 
second relates the efforts of some water-maidens to charm a shepherd, 
who is duly warned by his mother to resist, and the third is a lament 
for the city of Parga, betrayed by fifth-columnists to the Turks. The last 
song is the best and should prove moving in the hands of a good singer. 
The other two are restless and episodic, the accompaniments again too 
anxious to be illustrative. (These songs are published in English in the 
Hinrichsen edition as well as in German by Hainauer. The English 
translations by E. G .Porter are singable and the best that Dvofak’s 
songs have so far received. 

With the * Ciganske Pisne ’ (* Gypsy Songs’), Op. 55, composed in 
January 1880 Dvorak reached his highest pinnacle as a song-writer. The 
words, by Heyduk, are based on folk sources and the open-air, freedom- 
loving spirit which fills them obviously made a deep appeal to the com- 
poser. Everything is in place here. In the first song, ‘ I chant my lay’, 
Dvorak is not led astray by such words as “ My courser skims ” (I quote 
the poor translation), but keeps a steady keel in the chosen figure of 
accompaniment. He uses his dance-like opening measure to bind the 
verses together and maintains a perfect balance between voice and 
accompaniment. ‘The workmanship is unusually careful. In‘ Hark how 
my triangle ’ the two verses are not only connected by a dance measure, 
but that is also taken over by the voice in a charming little coda. 

The third song, ‘ Silent Woods,’ is the only one to owe a debt—to 
Brahms—but it is so very beautiful that one feels grateful to its foster- 
parent. Dvofak is so sensitive, in this song, to the changing mood of the 
words that though he keeps his accompaniment the same in the second 
verse, he takes care to give expression to the heightened emotion of the 
words by varying the voice-part. There is a cadence at the end of each 
verse, a rising ninth, of remarkable beauty. 

The next song and, of course, the best known of any that he wrote, 
‘Songs my mother taught me ’, is uniquely his own. It is truly inspired 
writing, a perfect little work of art and a most moving one. The marriage 
between voice and piano is of the happiest kind, and the accompaniment 
itself clashing delicately against the voice part (6-8 against 2-4) is 
beautifully devised. The song reaches its climax in the second verse, 
with a phrase of unforgettable beauty. 

Of the remaining three songs, *‘ Tune thy strings, O gypsy ’, ‘ Freer 
is the gypsy’ and ‘ The Cloudy Heights of Tatra’, the last deserves 
special mention as a bold and well-planned song. The accompaniment 
variation is dramatically right and the extended phrase in the voice-part 
of the last verse not only makes a fine climax to the cycle but lies most 
gratefully for the voice. 

During one of his London visits, in 1885, Dvorak wrote two songs, 
‘A Lullaby’ and ‘ Disturbed Devotion’, which were published post- 
humously in 1921 by Hudebni Matice. Dr. Stefan says they are delightful 
songs. Dvorak alludes to the Lullaby in the last act of his opera‘ Jacobin’. 
It was six years before he wrote a set of songs as considerable as the ‘ Gypsy 
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Songs’, and then only in response to a request from Simrock. ‘ V 
Narodnin tonu’ (‘In Folksong Style’), Op. 73, are settings of one Czech 
and three Slovak dance rhythms and imitate, in the second song, folk 
melody with great success. ‘ Dobrou Noc’ (*‘ Good night’) can at once take 
its place in the best serenades of the great lieder writers. It is tenderly 
passionate and eminently singable. ‘ Zalo Dievca’ (‘The Mower ’) is a 
charming idealization of folk melody, and then comes the gem of this 
collection, ‘Ach neni tu’ (‘The Maiden’s Lament’), which is one of the 
best songs Dvofak ever wrote. The two-part counterpoint for voice and 
treble piano part is beautifully contrived. As the girl laments her love 
the accompaniment carries the inner intensity of her emotion. In the 
second verse the accompaniment—and not as in ‘ Silent Woods’ the 
voice-part—is subtly varied, and in the exquisite final verse Dvofak uses 
the thematic material of the opening bars of the song, kept over until 
then. The whole song is most moving, and it is extraordinary that it is 
not better known. The last song ‘ Ej mam ja kona faku’ (‘ Loved and 
lost’) makes use of a vigorous dance rhythm and is in no way remarkable. 

The German poetess Ottilie Malybrok-Stieler, who provided the 
translations of Dyofék’s Op. 73 under the title of ‘ Im Volkston’, gave 
him the material for his next set of ‘ Four Songs ’, Op. 82. It comes from 
her book * Lyric Poems and Translations based on Bohemian Literature 
and Folk-Poetry’ and, owing to one of his periodic complications with 
his publisher, which it is of no interest to relate, Dvofak set the songs 
m German for Simrock without bothering to have translations made into 
Czech. ‘These were added later. ‘The songs are disappointing. ‘The first, 
*Kezduch muj sam’ (‘ Leave me alone’) drags its way through two long 
verses with the piano accompaniment, liberally sprinkled with thirds 
and sixths, chained remorselessly to the voice part. The next song, * Pri 
vysivani ’ (‘Over her embroidery’), opens enchantingly in E flat major, 
is conventional in its middle section, returns, in D major, to its opening 
strain and ends, surprisingly, in that key. ‘ Jaro’ (‘Spring-tide’), is a 
great improvement on the ‘ Spring Song’ of Op. 31: it is more than 
that, a really lovely song with a lift of the melody in its second phrase 
which is ravishing. The last song, ‘II poloka’ (‘At the Brook’), might 
well be called, from the style of its accompaniment ‘ Margaret at the 
brook’, an attractive echo, a sad one too, of a great song. 

The ‘ Biblicke Pisne’ (‘ Biblical Songs’), Op. 99, are usually spoken 
of as Dvofak’s best songs, a claim which must be seriously examined. 
As a nation we are—or were—predisposed towards settings of words 
generally so well known and loved as these. Dvofak used, oddly enough 
for a Catholic, the traditional Czech Protestant Bible of Kralice, pub- 
lished in 1613, as the source of his texts.*. The songs, issued in German, 
French and English translations, have become known and loved in their 
English dress, as is natural enough, but it is easy to see from the one 
volume—why only one the publishers alone can say—of the English 
edition which has the Czech vocal line printed below the English one, 
what harm has been done to the vocal line. (In the second volume of 
this unintelligent edition the German text is wedded to the English !) 
Note-values and phrasing suffer ; but these blemishes apart, there are 
good reasons for not agreeing with the generally accepted verdict con- 
cerning the songs. In style they are—though this is speculation—in- 
fluenced by the simplicity and inner urge of the negro spiritual. In some 


3 First Psalm 97, verse 2-6. Second: Psalm 119, verse 114, 115, 117, 120. Third: Psalm 55, verse 
2, 3, 5-0. Fourth: Psalm 23, verse 1-4. Fifth: Psalm 144, verse 9 ; Psalm 145, verse 2,3, 5 and 6; Sixth : 
Psalm 63, verse 2 ; Psalm 61, verse 2, 4,5; Psalm 63, verse 5,6, Seventh : Psalm 137, verse 1—5 ; Eighth : 


Psalm 25, verse 16-18 and 20. Ninth: Psalm 121, verse 1-4, Tenth: Psalm 98, verse 1, 4, 7, 
06, verse 12 
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cases, as we shall see, the melodic simplicity is marked. If these songs are 
to be compared with the finest things in this field of song-writing one has 
to come to the conclusion that the workmanship is often hasty and 
careless. Religious songs, of all types, should not take the easy way out 
of the dominant seventh or thirteenth or, in illustrating perturbation of 
the soul, of the diminished seventh unless these chords are felt to be 
absolutely in place. His attitude towards tonal illustration again leads 
Dvorak astray. The lightnings are childishly pictured in the first song, 
* Clouds and darkness are round about him’, and no great phrase (and 
harmony) supports the greatness of God declared in the last line of 
the psalm. 

The cadences of the second psalm are again obtrusively conven- 
tional and the treatment of the words is over-literal. And if this 
verdict of conventionality be thought harsh observe the start of the next 
psalm, ‘ Lord, Thou art my refuge ’. ‘ Hear my prayer ’ offers no reason 
for revision of this verdict, but rather for a grateful rememberance of 
Mendelssohn ; but No. 4, ‘ God is my Shepherd ’, is a really charming 
piece of baroque decoration of the simpler kind—a little too sweet but 
most appealing. 

No. 5, ‘ I will sing new songs of gladness ’ with its characteristic repe- 
titions, offers a fine bit of tune, differently harmonized on each of its 
four appearances and furnished with a good climax. No. 6, ‘ Hear my 
prayer O Lord ’, is little better than a commercial ballad with its arpeggio 
concluding chords and poverty of invention, but the negro-spiritual-like 
*‘ By the Waters of Babylon ’ is on a far higher level, though the composer 
forgets Jerusalem—and his right hand its cunning—and puts a stale 
chord of the thirteenth at the point of cadence. 

‘Turn thee to me’, No. 8, is not the work of a man who has felt 
real spiritual desolation and remorse—as, for example, Wolf felt it— 
but it is a moving song with beautiful and well-contrived modulations 
and a really lovely use of an upward major third after leaving the minor 
key (“for my hope is in Thee”). In No. 9g, ‘I will lift mine eyes’, 
Dvofak, as in the third of the ‘ Four Songs’, Op. 52, begins in one key 
and ends in another, quite evidently of set purpose and not merely 
because the music takes him there. 

Negro-spiritual influence is again very strong in the tenth and last 
song, ‘ Sing ye a joyful song ’, which illustrates the emotion of the words 
adequately. If the negro spirituals were indeed Dvofak’s models, it 
can only be said that he comes nowhere neer the profound feeling of 
things like ‘ Steal away’, or, supremely, ‘ Were you there’. Great 
religious songs these ‘ Biblical Songs’ are not—they are not even very 
good Dvofak. 

His last song, written in 1901 but not published until after his death, 
was ‘ Lesetinsky Kovar ’ (‘ The Smith of Lesetin ’), the poem by Svatopluk 
Cech, for tenor and piano. It is of no great consequence, another essay 
in ballad form with a couple of tunes, one fast and vigorous, one lyrical, 
that would have served well for another Slavonic Dance. 

The best of Dvofak’s songs would make but a small volume—‘“ few, 
but roses’’. Grieg—the composer who is the obvious choice for com- 
parison—wrote more than double the quantity and nearly always 
surpassed the quality of the Dvofak songs. He was a pianist, and his 
accompaniments are invariably effective. He was perhaps a more 
fervent nationalist than Dvofdk, and one gains a more vivid picture of 
Norway, physically and spiritually, from his songs than of Czecho- 
slovakia from Dvofak’s (but it is only fair to remember that Norway has 
a seaboard and the fiords !). 
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One can say that a few of Grieg’s songs equal the best of Schubert 
and that about half of the rest come not far after him. That is too large 
a claim for Dvorak, but music would certainly be poorer without his 
best songs. These few have a lyric beauty which Grieg would have 
been the first to acknowledge as being of very high quality. 


ve s 
CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DVORAK'S SONGS 


The following list is based on Sourek’s Catalogue of Dvofak’s Works (1934) as it is 
given in Paul Stefan’s book on the composer (1941). It pretends to no greater accuracy 
and cannot record, for example, exactly how many editions of the ‘ Evening Songs’ 
there may be. Furthermore I have been able to see only the German editions of many 
of the songs issued by Simrock, so that it seemed best to catalogue all the songs in English, 
rather than in a mixture of Czech, German and English. I should like to acknowledge 
the kind help of Miss Astra Desmond in putting her chapter on Dvofrdk’s songs, from a 
forthcoming symposium on the composer, at my disposal. 


1865 (revised 1882), Op. 2. G. Pfleger-Moravsky (see also Op. 83) 
1. Go forth my song, delay not 
2. "T'was wondrous sweet that dream of ours 
3. Nought to my heart can bring relief 
4. Rest in the valley 

1871 Op. 5. K. J. Erben 
The Orphan 

1872 Op. 6. Serbian Folk Poems 
1. Once fell a maid asleep 
2. Warning 
3. Flowery Omens 
4. No escape 

Op. 7. Ké6niginhof Manuscripts* 


I. The Nosegay 

2. The Rose 

3. The Cuckoo 

4. The Lark 

5. The Forsaken 

6. The Strawberries 


(only the first four appear in the Simrock edition—the whole set 
are found in ‘ Sixteen Songs’ published by Novello, which, in 
addition to Op. 7, includes Op. 2, 5 and 31) 
Op. 3. V. Halek 
I. 
2. No titles available 
3: 
1876 Op. 9.4 E. Krasnohorska 
1. Therefore 
2. Consideration 
V. Halek 
3. Quiet is the leaves’ evening song 
4. Spring flew hither from afar 
Op. 31. V. Halek 


1. Visions of heaven I fondly paint 

2. This would I ask each tiny bird 

3. Like to a linden tree am I 

4. All ye that labour come to me 

5. All through the night a bird will sing 


Some of these date from 1871, but which there is no available evidence to tell. 
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1878 Posthumous work, ‘ Hymnus ad Laudes in festo’. S.S. Trinitas 
(voice and organ) 
Op. 50. Bebesky 
1. Kolias 
2. Natads 
3. Lament for a City 
1880 Op. 55. Heyduk 


I chant my lay 


I. 
2. Hark how my triangle 

3. Silent woods 

4. Songs my mother taught me 
5. Tune thy strings, O gypsy 
6. Freer is the gypsy 


7. The cloudy heights of Tatra 
1885, Posthumous work. Czech Folk-Poems 
1. Lullaby 
2. Disturbed devotion 
1886 Op. 73. Czech Folk-Poems 
1. Goodnight 
2. The Mower 
3. The Maiden’s Lament 
4. Loved and Lost 
1887 Op. 82. Malybrok-Stieler 
1. Leave me alone 
2. Over her embroidery 
3. Springtide 
4. At the brook 
1888 Op. 83. Pfleger-Moravsky (revisions of ‘ Cypresses ’, 1865) 
1. Never will love lead us 
2. Death reigns in many a human breast 
3. I wander oft past yonder house 
4. I know that on my love to theé 
5. Nature lies peaceful 
6. In deepest forest glade I stand 
When thy sweet glances on me fall 
. Thou only dear one 
1894 Op. 99. Biblical Texts (for sources see p. 86) 
Clouds and darkness 


om 


I. 
2. Lord, thou art my refuge and my shield 
3. Hear my prayer 

4. God is my shepherd 

5. I will sing new songs of gladness 

6. Hear my prayer 


7. By the waters of Babylon 

8. Turn thee to me 

g. I will lift mine eyes up to the mountains 
10. Sing ye a joyful song 


1895 F, L. Jelinek 
Lullaby 
1gOI Svatopluk Cech 
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MUSIC AS A PROFESSION IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By Mo.uire SANDS 


. . @ profession which nothing but uncommon success and prudence can 
render honourable in the eyes of the most serious part of the nation —Dr. BuRNEY. 


AnyonE who has read at all widely in eighteenth-century memoirs and 
letters must have been struck by the low social consideration in which 
professional musicians appear to have been held, with one or two notable 
exceptuions. 

Numerous instances spring to the mind. When Lady Harriet Herbert 
married John Beard, the Handelian tenor, whose character seems to 
have been as unblemished as his artistic standing was high, her example 
was considered by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as “‘ very detrimental 


to her sex’. Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to Gabriele Piozzi was a cause of 
even greater scandal, although he was reputed to be earning the 
respectable income of £1,200 a year. True, in this case there were 


also the objections of a difference in age, nationality and religion ; but 
it is remarkable that Thomas Sheridan, the actor, considered a 
family of musicians such as the Linleys to be his social inferiors, 
and in his ‘ Plan of Education’, published in 1769, he says that 
‘music often draws persons to mix with such company as they 
would otherwise avoid’’. When Richard Brinsley Sheridan (his son) 
married the lovely and talented singer, Elizabeth Linley, he forbade 
her to sing professionally. Dr. Johnson thought he was quite right. 
‘** Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having his wife sing publicly 
for hire ?”’ he asked. And Dicky Sheridan was painfully eager to prove 
himself a gentleman ; he was less proud of ‘ The School for Scandal ’ 
than of his social successes. It was gentlemanly to pile up debts ; it 
would not have been gentlemanly to accept his wife’s earnings to pay 
such debts. Fanny Burney laments that the young couple sacrificed their 
respective talents to social ambition, “ as if the exquisite powers, vocal 
and dramatic, which were severally entrusted to their charge, had been 


qualities . . . they ought to shrink from with secrecy and shame ” 
** Every thing, save rank and place, was theirs; every thing, therefore, 


save rank and place, seemed beneath their aim.” Fanny was in a 
strong position to make such a criticism, since she came of a family 
** professionally *’ musical which was self-respecting and universally 
respected, perhaps as a result of Dr. Burney’s own “ uncommon success 
and prudence ”. When Ozias Linley, brother of Elizabeth, was appointed 
organist at Dulwich College, it was said : ‘* As the organist is completely 
on the same footing as the other Fellows, we wish, of course, to avoid 
common musicians, and to have a man of education, with the manners 
and feelings of a gentleman ’’.* Examples of this kind could be multiplied, 
and as late as the middle of the nineteenth century stories are told of 
musicians being expected to use the back stairs. 

In fairness to our ancestors, however, it must be stated that in Italy, 
where music was given a far more important place in daily life, artists 
apparently enjoyed even less social consideration than they did in 


1. Burney’s Memoirs 


W. Young, ‘ History of Dulwich College’, Vol. I, p. 438 
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England.* Sir Horace Mann wrote to Horace Walpole in 1764 that 
the much-adulated castrato Senesino, “‘ after having been courted for 20 
years by the first nobility in England, was not permitted to sit down in 
the presence of a Siena Countess’. (The same kind of stigma attached 
to actors and dancers ; Mann was very much embarrassed to know how 
to entertain the Garricks when they came to Florence, since it was not 
to be expected “ the stately dames of Florence” would associate with 
the ex-dancer, Mrs. Garrick, even though she had been the pet and 
protegée of English society and bore an unsullied veputation.* 

The eighteenth century did not consider that money gilded everything 
and that a high salary was a guarantee of virtue and respectability ; that 
particular form of snobbery came into fashion later. From an economic 
point of view the profession of music secms to have stood high in this 
country, both in comparison with other professions and in comparison 
with the profession of music abroad. As early as 1713 Mattheson in 
the ‘ Neu eréffnetes Orchester ’ says : “* He who in the present time wants 
to make a profit out of music betakes himself to England. The Italians 
exalt music ;_ the French enliven it; the German strive after it; the 
English pay for it well’’. Downes writes of “‘ Madame Delpine (te 
Margherita de |’Epine) since her arrival in England [at the end of the 
seventeenth century] by modest Computation having got by the Stage 
and Gentry above 1,000 guineas . . .”* This may be flimsy evidence, 
the entertaining author of the ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ not being always 
distinguished for his accuracy, but it is clear he believed a good singer 
could earn good money. Certain eighteenth-century singers were 
reputed to have made fortunes. Mrs. Bates is said to have brought her 
husband a dowry of £6,000 or £7,000; Braham is alleged to have 
received £2,000 for fifteen evenings at Dublin at the end of the century. 
Instrumental musicians probably came off less well, and composers 
worst of all. But when Burney wrote in 1774 that in England “ more 
splendid rewards await the favourite votaries of musical excellence than 
in any other spot on the globe ’’, he was speaking of instrumentalists as 
well as singers. In 1764 Leopold Mozart, acting as impresario for his 
wonder-children in London, wrote wistfully that ‘‘ Once I leave England 
I shall never see guineas again”. Indeed, England was looked upon 
in those days much as the United States have been looked upon in more 
recent years, as the artists’ promised land. This country was the natural 
outlet for Italy’s surplus production of musicians. ‘That local com- 
petition was less keen than on the Continent does not necessarily prove 
there was less natural talent here. Whereas in England the discovery of 
musical talent was a matter of luck, and its cultivation left to private 
enterprise, the manufacture of musicians (particularly performers) with 
a view to export was in Italy a highly-organized, state-aided affair ; 
they were indeed mass-produced in the conservator. 

The contrast between the high pecuniary rewards offered to musicians 
and the low esteem in which they were held socially struck Dr. Burney 
with some force. He was also concerned that we should have to rely so 
much on imports, for lack of any organized exploitation of home resources. 
In 1774 he and Giardini put before the Board of Governors of the Found- 
ling Hospital a scheme to turn it into a conservatorio on the lines of those 
of Naples and Vienna.* Had the proposal been accepted the history of 

3. Casanova wrote in his memoirs : “ 1 was compelled by poverty to become a member of a musical band, 
in which I could expect neither esteem nor consideration, and I was well aware that I should be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the persons who had known me as a doctor in divinity, as an ecclesiastic, and as an officer in 
the army, and had welcomed me in the highest society.” (Arthur Machen’s translation.) 

Doran, ‘ Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence ’. 


5- Downes, *‘ Roscius Anglicanus ’. 
6- Memoranda of the Foundling Hospital ; Burney’s Memoirs 
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musical education and the musical profession in this country might have 
been very different. But of course it was not accepted. The arguments 
put forward on both sides are interesting, as showing the attitude of the 
** respectable ” and charitably-minded citizen of the day towards the 
profession of music and the attitude of an enlightened and clear-thinking 
professional musician. jut they also raise fundamental issues and 
follow certain well-worn paths of British thought with which we are 
still familiar. 
Burney’s opponents objected that 


music was an art of luxury, by no means requisite to life, or accessory to morality. 
These children were all meant to be educated as plain but essential members of the 
general community. To stimulate them to superior views might mar the religious 


object of the charity. 


Dr. Burney puts his finger on the fallacy in this argument in a reply which 
is worth quoting. This objection, he acknowledges,‘ would be unanswer- 
able if it were decided to be right, and if it were judged to be possible, 
wholly to extirpate the art of music in the British Empire”. He goes on 
to say that as all the children are to be sent out into the world to earn 
their own livings at the age of fifteen, it would surely be better 

when there are subjects who are success-inviting, to bestow upon them professional 


improvement, with virtuous education? since, as long as operas, concerts and 


theatres are licensed by government, musical performers, voca] and instrumental, 

will inevitably be wanted. 
The doctor then somewhat shifts his ground, hoping his opponents will 
understand an economic argument if none other, and applaud anything 
that will help to “ keep out the foreigner’. Surely, it would be better 
to employ native artists rather than import so many foreigners to 
** share the fame or the emoluments of public performance’. He then 
points out, with unanswerable logic, that some of these children are 
pretty certain to have natural musical gifts, and without training they 
are likely to be reduced to “‘a degraded exercise of their untaught 
endowments ”’, singing in the streets, and in low places of amusement. 

Nearly half a century later the first “‘ Music School”, in the shape 
of the Royal Academy of Music, was founded, on different lines from 
those Burney had envisaged, but we can be sure he would have been 
pleased that musical education and the profession of music were at last 
being taken seriously in this country. We can imagine him, too, smiling 
benevolently upon the gradual raising of the status of professional 
musicians which has gone on in recent years, although he might be 
chagrined to find that from a pecuniary point of view “ splendid 
rewards ”’ no longer “‘ await the favourite votaries of musical excellence ” 
Twentieth-century musicians may care to cast up the respective advan- 
tages of gentility and high fees. It is probably impossible to enjoy both. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND MUSIC 
By Percy M. Younc 


Amonc the great Victorians George Eliot stands enigmatically as one 
whose place cannot easily be defined. She is pastoralist, moralist, 
economist, historian, psychologist and philosopher. These facets of her 
character have been discovered and discussed. One remains which has 
escaped comment: her musicianship. That she had music lessons in 
her youth and that her last public appearance was in the auditorium of 
St. James’s Hall has been mentioned as biographic make-weight, but 
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the effect of music on her character, and her characters, has passed the 
critics by. In so far as she was a forerunner of the modern psychological 
novelist and in so far as her personality possesses abiding interest the 
omission is discreditable. Music absorbed a great deal of her interest 
and of her thought. The evidence is contained both in her ‘ Life (as 
related in her Letters and Journals’, edited by J. W. Cross) and in her 
novels. 

By her contemporaries George Eliot was venerated as being of 
Shakespearean stature. ‘This, no doubt, was absurd hyperbole ; but, 
from a greater distance, we may justly enquire whether any writer but 
Shakespeare was so interested in the dramatic and philosophic signi- 
ficance of music. The Victorians have suffered at the hands of our 
generation the excesses of eulogy and denigration. Victorian music has 
never been notably afflicted with the former. Therefore George Eliot, 
chronicler of her age, comes into the arena in its defence. The basis of 
her musical criticism is her own experience, and this was by no means 
limited to the works of Callcott, Horsley, Bishop and Mendelssohn. The 
history of her musical development repays examination and inspires a 
greater respect for those who were responsible for musical culture a 
century ago. 

The superstitious may feel an inclination to credit the patron saint 
with some responsibility for George Eliot’s musical education, for it was 
on her festival in 1819 that Robert Evans, of Griff Farm, Arbury, War- 
wickshire, learned that his youngest daughter was born. This incidence 
of her birthday so fascinated Mary Aan (hereinafter designated George 
Eliot) that she later reinforced her description of Gwendolen Harleth 
(like all her female characters, self-projective) by imagining her as St. 
Cecilia". Apart from saintly intervention the chief agents of musical 
education in her youth were two Coventry teachers, Mr. McEwen who 
came with other tutors to Griff during the fallow years in which she 
house-kept for her father, and Edward Simms. This latter, one of a 
dynasty of Midland musicians and organist of St. Michael’s Church 
(later the Cathedral) for nearly sixty years, is immortalized in ‘ Middle- 
march ’ as “‘ one of those excellent musicians here and there to be found 
in our provinces, worthy to compare with many a noted Aapellmeister in 
a country which offers more plentiful conditions of musical celebrity ”’.* 
Simms would appear to have had admirable gifts as a teacher, for 
Rosamond Vincy, in no other way remarkable, played the piano so 
that “ a hidden soul seemed to be flowing forth from her fingers”. The 
gift of sympathetic playing Simms transmitted from Kalkbrenner, whose 
pupil he had been : it is to be remembered that Chopin spoke in high 
terms of Kalkbrenner’s “‘ charming, equable. touch’”’. The renascence 
of English music really dates from the erection in the provinces, in the 
1830s, of concert halls suitable to house choral performances. These 
were given at Coventry by the Choral Union, the conductor being 
Simms, and George Eliot mentions hearing an oratorio in 1838, in 
which the principals were Braham, Phillips, Mrs. Knyvett and Mrs. 
Shaw. She omits to say what the oratorio was, being full of Calvinistic 
strictures imbibed from the Baptist seminary of the Misses Franklin, 
which moulded her first ideas. 

It would not cost me any regrets if the only music heard in our land were that 
of strict worship, nor can I think a pleasure that involves the devotion of all the 


time and powers of an immortal being to the acquirement of an expertness in so 
useless (at least in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred) an accomplishment, can be 


quite pure or elevating in its tendency. 


1. * Daniel Deronda’, Book I, Chapter iii. 
%. * Middlemarch ’, Book II, Chapter xvi. 
3- Letter to Miss Lewis, November 6th 1838 
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Fortunately this ex cathedra utterance is, so far as music is concerned, 
unique in its patristic dogmatism. Otherwise, although her mind 
revolves continually round the relation of music to life, she remains 
free from the priggishness which often infects her general moralization. 

Of Maggie Tulliver George Eliot remarked that “ her sensibility to 
music was only one form of that passionate sensibility which belonged 
to her whole nature ”’.* In Maggie Tulliver self-portrayal was deliberate, 
and it is worth noting that music, while it was important, was a partner 
with other factors in her emotional apparatus. This makes its effect more 
valuable. But “‘ passionate sensibility ’’ was the phrase to attach to one 
who, at the age of four, rushed to the piano, “‘ of which she did not know 
one note, in order to impress the servant with a proper notion of her 
acquirements and generally distinguished position’, and seventeen years 
later was so overwrought at a performance of ‘ Messiah ° that she embar- 
rassed her companions by bursting into a fit of hysterical sobbing. 

This emotional reaction was, however, tempered by intellectual 
training. ‘Throughout her life George Eliot derived great satisfaction 
from practical experience of music, playing the piano, to which there 
are many references in her correspondence, participating in chamber 
music, and even from reading Helmholtz on acoustics. At the Brays’, 
in 1843, agnostic conversations were relieved from monotony by the 
judicious interspersal of trios for flute, violin and piano. London, four 
years later, initiated her into opera, ‘I Puritani’, and provided an 
opportunity for hearing ‘ Elijah’, conducted by Mendelssohn. In 1852, 
by now freed from the incubus of housekeeping, George Eliot was 
endeavouring to stimulate Herbert Spencer’s diffident courtship by 
accompanying him to ‘The Merry Wives’, ‘ William Tell’ and ‘ The 
Creation *. The first appealed as little to her as to Carlyle, but the two 
latter were “ exactly what she would like to hear”. The emotional crisis 
which culminated in the capture of, or surrender to, Lewes was accom- 
panied by much opera-going, and we gather that Costa, conducting 
“* the finest of orchestras ’’ with Mario, Grisi and Formes impressed her 
with ‘ The Huguenots ’. A contact with antiquity is made in her reference 
to the singing of the charity children at St. Paul’s. ‘ Berlioz ’’, whom 
she later saw in Brussels, “‘ says it is the finest thing he has heard in 
England ; and this opinion of his induced me to go”’.5 

German philosophy and habits of thought were congenial to George 
Eliot. Her continental honeymoon provided exceptional opportunities 
of contacting German music at first hand and the six weeks she spent 
at Weimar must have been as happy as any period in her life. Nor was 
Lewes unappreciative of musical recreation: indeed he turned his 
experience to good purpose in an article on Liszt, which was commended 
by Liszt himself. Liszt fascinated George Eliot and, in pages reminiscent 
of Burney, she portrays him with brilliant affection. Her sketch,* which 
is unfortunately too long for extensive quotation, concludes : 


Then came the thing I had longed for—his playing. I sat near him, so that 
I could see both his hands and face. For the first time in my life I beheld real 
inspiration—for the first time I heard the true tones of the piano. He played one 
of his own compositions—one of a series of religious fantasies. There was nothing 
strange or excessive about his manner. His manipulation of the instrument was 
quiet and easy, and his face was simply grand—the lips compressed and the head 
thrown a little backward. When the music expressed quiet rapture or devotion, a 
sweet smile flitted over his features : when it was triumphant, the nostrils dilated. 
There was nothing petty or egoistic to mar the picture. 


*. * The Mill on the Floss’, Book VI, Chapter vi 
5. Letter to Miss Sara Hennell, June 2nd 1852 
®. George Eliot's Life, ed. J. W. Cross, Vol. I, Chapter vi. 
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Breakfast with Liszt was the climax of the Weimar visit, but the 
Leweses also heard him conduct. ‘ Ernani’, ‘ Lohengrin ’, which palled 
because of situations “ in themselves trivial or disagreeable ’ which “ were 
dwelt on fatiguingly ’’, ‘ Der fliegende Hollander ’, ‘ Tannhauser ’, both 
of which made a better impression, and ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ was the rich 
diet afforded them. It is agreeable to notice that George Eliot’s concern 
is with the music—the composer’s “ idea ”’,” to which she elsewhere refers 
—tather than with the performance. The déte noire of English opera- 
goers is incongruity: “‘ absurdity reached a ne plus ultra”’, we read of 
‘Der Freischiitz > where Caspar climbed the tree, apparently with the 
sole purpose of being shot ”’. 

Marriage with Lewes (de facto if not de jure) brought George Eliot 
into contact with his son Charles: there were, of course, the two other 
boys of the household who, although foisted on Lewes, were not his sons. 
Charles was a keen musician, and to him George Eliot wrote : 

I look forward to playing duets with you as one of my future pleasures ; and if 

I am able to go on working, I hope we shall afford to have a fine grand piano— 

I have none of Mozart’s Symphonies, so that you can be guided in your Secon of 

them entirely by your own taste. I know Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat well ; it is 

a very charming one, and I shall like to hear you play it. That is one of my luxuries 

—to sit still and hear someone playing my favourite music: so that you may be 

sure you will find willing ears to listen to the fruits of your industrious practising. 

This was in 1859. At the same time she lamented her inability to 
play the violin. Musical evenings—again we recall the Burneys—were 
not infrequent, and among the guests were celebrities. At one such 
evening there were present Mr. Pigott, Mr. Redford and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins: Mr. Pigott had a “ delicious tenor voice’, Mr. Redford “a 
fine baritone ”’, Mr. Collins apparently neither. 

The range of George Eliot’s listening is instructive. Almost all the 
major experiences of her life furnished material for her novels. Music 
was no exception. An instance of the catalytic effect of music is provided 
by the realization of the necessity for Adam Bede and Arthur Donnithorne 
to resolve mental in physical combat, which came to her as she was 
listening to ‘ William Tell’ at Munich. Opera-going was frequent, and 
the works she heard included ‘ La Juive’, ‘ Norma’, * Orfeo ’,® * Fidelio’, 
‘Figaro’, ‘ Fra Diavolo’, ‘ Faust’ (both Gounod’s opera and Radziwill’s 
incidental music), ‘ Magic Flute’, ‘ Favorita’, ‘Maid of Artois’, 
* Masaniello ’, ‘ Sonnambula ’ and ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’. ‘ The Barber 
of Seville ’ was a particular favourite and gave Lewes and George Eliot 
much domestic pleasure. Lewes used to sing as much as he could while 
she played the score. One imagines, after viewing any likenesses of 
Lewes, that this was his only contact with Figaro’s profession. Meyerbeer, 
whose ‘ Huguenots’ George Eliot heard a number of times, fell in her 
estimation and was assigned to the taste of the odious Lush. ‘ The 
Creation ’ similarly declined in significance, so that Philip Wakem is 
made to suggest to Lucy” that “it has a sort of sugared complacency 
and flattering make-believe in it, as if it were written for the birthday 
féte of a German Grand-Duké ”. Handel, on the other hand, remained 
constant in her affection and always “ brought a revival’. Exeter Hall, 
St. James’s Hall and the Crystal Palace are all mentioned as places of 
pilgrimage and ensured that George Eliot covered pretty extensively the 





7. In a letter to Miss Sara Hennell, January 9th 1835: “* We have been to hear * Fidelio’ this evening 
not well executed, except so far as the orchestra was concerned ; but the divine music positively triumphs 
over the defects of execution. Once is entirely wrapt in the idea of the composer.” 
8. Jbid: “ It is one of the glories of Berlin to give Gluck’ operas . ” 
i 


®. * Daniel Deronda’, Book II, Chapter xi.: “‘ A Mr. Lush—too fond of Meyerbeer and Scribe—too 


fond of the mechanical dramatic "’. 
1@. « The Mill on the Floss ’, Book VI, Chapter i 
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field of the classics. Her later years of comparative respectability and 
comfort were enriched by the art of Hallé, Piatti, Clara Schumann and 
Joachim, to mention only some, albeit the greatest, whose names are 
recorded in her correspondence. History and literature suffer in the 
novels, occasionally, from pedantic treatment. Musical references which 
suggest bookish research are rare: three instances alone come to mind. 
Two are in ‘ Daniel Deronda ’, where Allegri and Palestrina are evoked, 
and one is in ‘ The Mill on the Floss’, where Stephen Guest is improbably 
requested by Lucy to bring a volume of Purcell to sing to Maggie. 

The English scale of values, at least so far as the nineteenth 
century is concerned, is deliciously indicated in a letter written in 1872, 
to Sara Hennell. “‘ We have been to our last morning concert—a Saturday 
Pop.—held on a Friday because of the boat-race to-morrow”. One 
other point in the correspondence with Sara Hennell calls for comment, 
because of its contemporary significance : 





It is a cruel thing the difficulty and dearness of getting any music in England— 
concerted music, which is the only music I care for much now. At Dresden we could 
have thoroughly enjoyable instrumental music every evening for twopence ; and I 
owe so many thoughts and inspirations of feeling to that stimulus. 


Eighteenth-century aristocratic tradition lingered on in English 
musical life through the Victorian period : remnants are still with us. 
In the country tradition similarly persisted in George Eliot’s lifetime. 
As the countryman’s way of living has changed more radically than the 
townsman’s we appreciate her amplification of Hardy’s information. It 
is true that the encyclopaedists can instruct on the subject of folksong, 
carol, church band or political balladry, but the novelist can be more 
humane. A comparison between George Eliot and Hardy is inevitable 
in this connection because in their personal interest in peasant music 
their works coalesce. At rural festivals “‘ the Hardys were familiar 
figures and valued musicians’”’.“. Robert Evans was more modestly a 
chorister of Norbury Church. Thus both novelists wrote affectionately 
of their first musical memories. ‘The church music of Raveloe™ was 
debated zestfully in the bar of the Rainbow : with the exception of the 
farrier who “ had no love for music himself, and never went to church, 
as being of the medical profession, and likely to be in requisition for 
delicate cows ’’, and the unfortunate Tookey, deputy-clerk, whose singing 
ability was questionable, the whole company felt competent to discuss 
hymns, psalms and spiritual songs. The butcher had so high a regard 
for music that he was prepared to keep a master of that art in liver and 
lights for nothing. At Raveloe we meet the “ musicianers ”’ off duty 
(Dean Earle would have disapproved but not been surprised at this 
recreation in the Rainbow), at Shepperton™ at work. 

And the singing was no mechanical affair of official routine ; it had a drama. 

As the moment of psalmody approached, by some process to me as mysterious and 
untraceable as the opening of the flowers or the breaking-out of the stars, a slate 
appeared in front of the gallery, advertising in bold characters the psalm about to 
be sung, lest the sonorous announcement of the clerk should still leave the bucolic 
mind in doubt on that head. Then followed the migration of the clerk to the gallery, 
where, in company with a bassoon, two key-bugles, a carpenter understood to have 
an amazing power of singing “‘ Counter ’’, and two lesser musical stars, he formed 
the complement of a choir regarded in Shepperton as one of distinguished attraction, 
occasionally known to draw hearers from the next parish. . . . The lyrical taste 
of the best heads in Shepperton had been formed on Sternhold and Hopkins. 


As for anthems “ the key-bugles always ran away at a great pace, while 
11. * Thomas Hardy’, by Edmund Blunden. 


12. « Silas Marner’, Chapter vi. 
43. * Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton ’, Chapter i. 
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the bassoon every now and then boomed a flying shot after them”. 
Mellstock musicians are, in comparison, statuesque. 

The yeomen of England had no great respect for music outside their 
convention, but there were melodies consecrated by tradition which did 
hold meaning for them. The Harvest Home in ‘ Adam Bede ’ preserves 
the vestiges of nature-worship and enshrines native mysticism in song. 
The harvest song, sung bibulously at the Hall Farm and “ decidedly 
forte’, was that common to many parts of England and attached to the 
tune of ‘ The Budgeon it is a delicate trade’: ‘ Here’s a health unto our 
master’. New Year at Raveloe was ushered in by old Solomon Macey. 
The dramatic progress of the programme played for Squire Lammeter’s 
party is arranged in a crescendo of excitement. First “The flaxen-headed 
ploughboy ’, during which Solomon bowed reverently, “ as much as to 
say that he respected ‘the company though he respected the keynote 
more”. Then ‘ Over the hills and far away’, of which the Squire said 
** There’s a many tunes I don’t make head or tail of : but that speaks 
to me like the blackbird’s whistle. I suppose it’s the nme; there’s a 
deal in the name of a tune”’.™ Finally ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley’, a 
bacchanalian skirmish provoked by the mysterious figure of the old 
fiddler “‘ who seemed to be luring that decent company by the magic 
scream of his fiddle ”’. 

This reminds us how much of the English tradition still remains in 
Irish society. There an itinerant fiddler, bardically reverenced, is still 
a welcome figure, as is the hawker of broadsheets at country fairs, and 
political sentiment still exudes from party songs. Dickens produced a 
band of trumpets, bassoons and drums for the Eatanswill Blues, while 
George Eliot, falling back on her schoolgirl memories of Nuneaton 
electioneering, pictured the political music of the Reform Bill agitation 
period thus: ‘“ The orange-coloured bands played ‘ Auld Lang syne’, 
and a louder mazarine band came across them with ‘O whistle and I 
will come to thee, my lad ’—probably as the tune the most symbolical of 
liberalism which their repertory would furnish ”’.% 

These illustrations have documentary interest,, but they have also 
value as dramatic ancillae to the novels. Shakespeare was accustomed to 
enlarge emotion and to spiritualize reality by indicating that music 
should be played. A novelist can only imply the presence of either music 
or coleur. This George Eliot does with a frequency which makes an 
important factor in her technique. In drama music surrounds mystery, 
of death and of love in particular, or it emphasizes humour. Thus the 
casket scene in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ and the statue transformation 
in ‘ The Winter’s Tale’, the death of Emilia in ‘ Othello’ and a great 
part of ‘ Twelfth Night’, all call for music. Shakespeare clearly had 
music in his soul ; so too had George Eliot. Nowhere does she better 
appear as psychologist than in her employment of music to interpret 
character, or to point climax. 

‘Amos Barton’ appeared in 1856. Its recommendation is its land- 
scape quality. The sentimentality is out of favour (although a quality 
often required in realistic essays such as ‘ Amos Barton ’ sets out to be). 
The death of Milly is doleful and Dickensian and her 

Music—music—didn’t you hear it ? 
is evocative not so much of the trumpets on the other side as of the 
harmonium in Mr. Tugwell’s drawing-room at Ilfracombe, which 
delighted George Eliot that same year. ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story’ is a 
14. ‘Silas Marner’, Chapter xi, ¢/. Blunden (op. at. p.17) “and the very names of the tunes were the 


Son’s lifelong treasure and mystery ”’ 
15. « Felix Holt’, Chapter xxxi. 
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more effective piece of craftsmanship. Caterina, like most of George 

Eliot’s heroines, is musically endowed. Her character is summarized 

and her passion for Wybrow shrewdly realized in her harpsichord 
playing. 

Handel’s ‘ Messiah ” stood open on the desk, at the chorus “ All we like sheep ”’, 

and Caterina threw herself into the impetuous intricacies of that magnificent fugue. 

In her happiest moments she could never have played it so well, for now all the 

passion that made her misery was hurled by a convulsive effort into her music, 

just as pain gives new force to the clutch of the sinking wrestler, and as terror gives 
far-sounding intensity to the shrick of the feeble. 

Rosamond Vincy used her music to distinguish her from the pro- 
vinciality of her environment and to impress Lydgate. The music which 
she had in such mieasure gives animation to Rosamond, who without it 
would remain flaccid and entirely negative. ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ 
is completest in musical allusion. In view of its autobiographic nature 
this is not surprising. Maggie Tulliver went to music as to a friend and 
lost herself in its beauty. In her childhood one of the constant sources 
of joy was Uncle Pullet’s musical snuff-box, which played ‘ Hush, ye 
pretty warbling choirs’. As she listened “‘ her face wore that bright 


look of happiness, while she sat immovable with her hands clasped, 
which sometimes comforted her mother with the sense that Maggie could 
look pretty now and then, in spite of her brown skin ’’. Her pleasure in 
the music is here dramatically used to emphasize the completeness of 
her separauvion from Tom The climax of Magzgie’s emotional life,?’ 
where her love for Philip Wakem is disturbed by Stephen Guest, is 
similarly set against a musical background containing ‘ The Creation ’ 
* Sonnambula ’, ‘ Masanicllo * and ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’. The counter- 


point of character herein illustrated is unrivalled for its powers of human 


insight. And Maggie, the focal point of the drama, rises dominant in 
the reader’s mind because “‘she looked very beautiful when her soul 
was being played on in this way by the inexorable power of sound ”’. 

* Daniel Deronda’ at the present time emerges as a work of topical 
interest. The generous proportions and panoramic range of this, George 
Eliot’s last work, together with its special pleading, are somewhat after 
the manner of Meyerbeer: one may suggest that the whole book, 
characters, plot and scene, is operatic rather than literary. The nomadic 
background of Mirah’s life strikes us with more familiarity and the ideal 
of Mordecai, embracing the restoration of Jewish nationality, less 
chimerically than Sir Leslie Stephen. As one example from many there 
is the introduction of Mirah to Deronda which is set with superb stage 
effect as his boat glides down the Thames and his song—the gondolier’s 
song in Rossini’s ‘ Otello "—reaches the land and the forsaken Jewess 
with its cadential “ nella miseria”’. The parallel story of ‘ Gwendolen 
Harleth * is also helped out generously by musical illustration, and her 
foundationless butterfly life stands out in the clearer relief as she is 
pitted against Klesmer with his solidity of ideal and directness of inten- 
tion. Had Kiesmer not told Gwendolen the truth about her singing she 
would not have married Grandcourt—and then the story would hardly 
have been written. 

It is, however, by other works than ‘ Daniel Deronda’ that George 
Eliot will be remembered. ‘ Silas Marner’ will endure because of the 
simplicity, the sympathy and the truthfulness of its portraiture. The 
reintegration of Marner’s soul is achieved by the generosity of neighbour- 
liness and by the love of a child. Christmas music, which implies both, is 
therefore called for by Dolly Winthrop. Aaron, whose voice is a source 

16. * The Mill on the Flos’, Book I, Chapter ix 
47. Ibid, Book V1, Chapter i. 
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of great pleasure at any rate to his mother, obliges with ‘God rest you, 
merry gentlemen’ (sic). And then occurs one of the memorable passages 
of literature.“ Dolly, speaking with the dignity of peasant humour, says : 

“ That’s Christmas music. There’s no other music equal to the Christmas 
music—* Hark the erol angils sing’. And you may iudge what it is at church, 
Master Marner, with the bassoon and the voices, as you can’t help thinking you’ve 
got to a better place already—for I wouldn’t speak ill of this world, seeing as Them 
put us in it as knows best—but what wi’ the drink, and the quarrelling, and the bad 
illnesses, and the hard dying, as I’ve seen times and times, one’s thankful to hear 
of a better. The boy sings pretty, don’t he, Master Marner ? ”’ 

** Yes ’’, said Silas absently, “ very pretty ”’. 

The Christmas carol, with its hammer-like rhythm, had fallen on his ears as 
strange music, quite unlike a hymn, and could have none of the effect Dolly con- 
templated. But he wanted to show her that he was grateful, and the only mode 
that occurred to him was to offer Aaron a bit more cake. 

It is in such passages that one feels of George Eliot as Mr. Blunden 
of Hardy :* 

far on in his course [he] could still name many and many a woman who was blos- 
soming when he was Tom Hardy of Bockhampton, and still could eagerly identify 
the special appearance and the individual music of each one. The dance of life, 
the ardent and yet the shy faces passing round in rhythm, the light hearts and 
melody of words, the wit of beauty and the supremacy of frankness, these he had 
known and these never wholly failed him. 

There is a famous passage by Sir Thomas Browne, in ‘ Religio 
Medici’, which de Quincey places by the side of the opening lines of 
‘The Tempest’ and apostrophizes as “‘ the one thing said adequately 
about music in the whole of literature’. There is in music something 
of divinity ‘“‘ more than the ear discovers : it is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world, . . . In brief, it is a sensible fit of 
that harmony, which intellectually sounds in the ears of God ”’. George 
Eliot had a similar philosophy of music. It was for her always significant 
of the unseen, a spiritual prophylactic, a symbol of man’s dignity and a 
point for the fusion of mortal and immortal. In ‘ Felix Holt’ she catches 
Plato and speaks of our being made “ more graceful by the inward 
presence of what we believe to be a generous purpose ; our actions 
move to a hidden music— a melody that’s sweetly pitched in tune ’.” 
Reading 4 Kempis she felt “‘ as if she had been ushered in the night by 
a strain of solemn music, telling of beings whose souls had been astir 
while hers was in stupor”’. Her interpretation of the felation between 
music and life was expressed elsewhere thus: “‘ The expression of a 
coramon feeling by a large mass of men, when the feeling is one of 
good will, moves me like music ’ 

Of Klesmer® Mr. Bult remarked, intending to be gracious, 

** I was sure he had too much talent to be a mere musician.” 

“* Ah, sir, you are under some mistake there,” said Klesmer, firing up. ‘“ No 
man has too much talen: to be a musician. Most men have too little. ‘A creative 
artist is no more a mere musician than a great statesman is a mere politician. We 
are not ingenious puppets, sir, who live in a box and look out on the world only 
when it is gaping for amusement. We help to rule the nations and make the age as 
much as any other public men. We count ourselves on level benches with legislators. 
And a man who speaks effectively through music is compelled to do something more 
difficult than nc amentary eloquence.” 

It was Coventry Patmore who suggested that the student of 1987 
would find all he might wish to know of the Victorian age from its 
novelists, and in particular Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot and Mrs. 
Gaskell. Without George Eliot there would be missing the musical life 
of the period. Ip general musicians feel a sense of disappointment with 

18. * Silas Magner’, Chapter x. 


1%. Blunden (op. cit.), p. 12. 
* Daniel Deronda’, Book III, Chapter xxii. 
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the Victorians, but George Eliot mitigates that disappointment. She 
assures us that music was by no means a lost art, that village communities 
enjoyed communal music-making before the era of Rural Music Schools, 
that the bourgeoisie carried on the ancient tradition of domestic music and 
that the aristocracy still spent money lavishly, if not always wisely, on 
patronage. We feel a new spirit arising, hitherto not existent. Music, 
she postulates is good for the community, and should be provided for 
the benefit of the many. “ I can bear to think ’’, said Deronda,™ “‘ my 
own music not good enough for much, but the world would be more 
dismal if I thought music itself not good for much. Excellence encourages 
one about life generally ; it shows the spiritual wealth of the world.” 
The enrichment of life mattered considerably to George Eliot and, just 
as she showed the re-creation of Marner’s broken spirit, she would point 
constructive patterns to us. Her own happiness depended not a little 
on musical experience and she would have us share this experience. Nat 
only for its own sake but because she felt with Sir Thomas Browne that 
music “* arches over this existence with another and diviner.’’. 


21. * Daniel Deronda’, Book V Chapter xxxv 


SOME NOTES ON THE IRISH HARP 


By Henry GEORGE FARMER 


WHILE preparing the Exhibition of Instruments of Music at the Glasgow 
Art Galleries in 1941, one of my helpers, Mr. James Brolly, gave me a 
manuscript notebook of the mid-nineteenth century which, dealing with 
Irish antiquities in general, contained a few entries on old Irish musical 
instruments. Many of the memoranda are extracts from printed books, 
but some of them are based on viva voce information, and those which 
refer to Irish bells, trumpets and harps are of sufficient interest to have 
attention called to them. 

This manuscript, which is now in the Farmer Collection in Glasgow 
University Library, has a certain value by reason of these viva voce notes 
on old Irish customs. My immediate interest, however, is confined to 
what the manuscript contains about Irish harps and harpers. In spite 
of the labours of Walker,’ Bunting,? O’Curry,’ Petrie, Grattan Flood 
and Armstrong,® musicologists are still eager to fill in a hiatus here and 
there in this instrument’s history. Any information, however slight, about 
the Irish harp is therefore welcome. 

‘The manuscript, which is a small quarto (g in. by 7 in.) of g2 folios, 
does not_contain the compiler’s name. On the front inside cover is the 
name ‘Thomas Sherriff, Abbotshaugh, Falkirk’. Yet he was not the 
author, although he probably possessed the manuscript following the 
compiler’s death. Fortunately we are able to trace the compiler by means 
of an entry on fol. 2, which relates to a certain “ Joseph Kelly of Barley- 
field[s] , and frem this we know that th: compiler was Jchn Bell of 
Dungannon. This is confirmed by an autograph letter from Bell, found 
within the leaves of the notebook, which is in the same handwriting as 
that of the notebook. 


1 Walker, J. C., ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards’ (1786 

*- Bunting, E., ‘ A General Collection of the Ancient Irish Music’ (1796). 

* O'Curry, E., ‘On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish’ (1873). 
* Petrie, G., ‘ The Petrie Collection of the Ancient Music of Ireland’ (1855 


& Flood, W. H. Grattan, ‘ History of Irish Music’ 1937). 
* Armstrong, R. B., ‘ Musical Instruments The Irish and the Highland Harps’ (1904 
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That indefatigable collector of harp lore, R. B. Armstrong, writes a 
few lines about John Bell as follows. He was 

a native of Scotland, who removed to Ireland early in life, and resided at Dun 

gannon. . . . Whilst residing in Dungannon, Mr. Bell made an important col- 

lection of antiquities which, on his return to Scotland, he brought with him, and 

such objects as were considered of value were purchased by Government in 1867, 

a few years before his death, and are now [in the Bell Collection] in the National 

Museum [of Antiquities of Scotland], Edinburgh.’ 

Jchn Bell died about 1870. Many of these objects are described or 
mentioned in the Bell manuscript, notably the so-called “* Harp of 
O’Kelly ” in the National Museum, Edinburgh.* 

In the mid-nineteenth century, when the Irish harp was falling into 
desuetude, soon to become as “ mute” as that in Tara’s halls, John Bell 
had the good fortune to come in close contact with Patrick Byrne, one of 
the last of the old Irish harpers. The event was due to the visit of Byrne 
to Dungannon when, on July gth 1849, he gave a recital on the Irish 
harp. ‘That same day Jchn Bell had his first conversation with Patrick 
Byrne, of which he made m<moranda in his notebook. At least two other 
conversations with Byrne are noted down, and it is from these notes that 
I cull the information presented here about the Irish harp and harpers. 


I.—Tue Irish Harp 
Construction. 

It is not my intention to discuss the construction and tuning of the 
Irish harp. All that I am concerned with is what Patrick Byrne passed 
on to Jchn Bell. The use of a particular kind of wood in the construction 
of the harp was traditionally accepted. This is what Byrne says : 

Fol. lv. “‘ [Dated] goth July, 1849. 

Sally, i.e. red Sally for the trunk (=sound-chest]. The Fore pillars of the old harps 

were many of them of oak and richly carved.” 


The term “sally” was, of course, the vernacular for sallow ”’, i.e. 
willow. The sound-chest of the so-called Brian Boru harp at Trinity 
College, Dublin, is stated to be cut out of a solid block of black sallow, 
although Petrie says it is red sallow, while the fore-pillar is of oak. 


The Strings. 

One of the most valuable contributions made by Armstrong to our 
knowledge of the Irish harp is his measurements, and in giving us the 
leng'hs and gauges of the strings that he found on harps in our museums 
he has preserved for us what was practised down to the mid-nineteenth 
century at least, before the ultimate disappearance of this “‘ cunning 
art ’’ of which Derricke sang in such rapture in 1581 in his ‘ Image of 
Ireland ’. Here is what Byrne told Jc hn Bell on July oth 1848 : 

Fol. lv. Longest wire to be got in Flower the wire drawers, Church St. Dublin. 
5 wires of this 
wires of the next size 
of the next 
6 of the next. Say 7. 
6 of the next. Say 5. 
7 of the next. Say 8. 


34 in all. 
This statement has some value in conngction with Armstrong’s theories 
arid conjectures about the stringing of Byrne’s harp based on the Edin- 
burgh collotype,® as well as in relation to the lengths and gauges of the 
Irish harps of the Belfast Society and the National Museum, Edinburgh.” 
7- Armstrong, op. cit., p. 107. 


8. Museum No. LU 2. 
®% Armstrong, p. 136, a~b. (These are the pages added after p. 136, which are unnumbered 


19 Armstrong, pp. 105-109. 
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Byrne gave Bell another item of information about the strings. This, 
which is rather cryptic, runs as follows : 

4 lib each of the g first numbers of brass wire. 

+ lib of the next which will string the tennor. 

Then there are 2 oz of course & 

2 oz of fine treble wire. 

This constitutes the whole wire. 

The Tuning. 

The only description of the tuning of the Irish harp in the early 
nineteenth century known to me is that given by Bunting. It was based 
on the methods of the harpers at the Belfast congress of 1792. It seems 
to have been in vogue in 1840 when Bunting issued his third collection 
of Irish music, and it was not challenged by G. F. Graham when he and 
J. T. Surenne issued their ‘ Songs of Ireland’ (1855). In view of this, 
the statements made by Byrne to Bell have considerable interest. Here 
are two entries : 

Fol. 41v. G on the Violin, you tune the 5th to G which is D. Then you tune 
the octave below to that D. Then you tune the 5th to the low D, which is A. Then 
you tune the fifth above A which is E. Then tune the Octave to that E below. 
Then you tune the 5th to E above which is B natural. Then you tune the 5th to 
B Natural which is F Sharp. Then you tune the octave to F Sharp below. Then 
you sound the G on the violin & B & D, and the octave above which is G which 
makes a common chord. Then you tune all the instrument up and down by 
octaves. The above is the Ancient way of tuning the Irish Harp. From Mr. Byrne 
the Irish Harper, roth July, 1849. 

The next entry appears later in the notebook and runs as follows : 

Fol. 89v. From Mr. Patrick Byrne. 

The open [note] on the bass string on the Violin is one of the Sisters on the harp 

The next string below on the harp and it, were tuned in unison, for which reason 

they were called the sisters. These two unison notes are sometimes called, and in 

ancient times were called, Ne Cawlee—or the companions. Afterwards they were 
called the Sisters. 

The Harp is tuned to the Sister note, so the open [note] on the bass [string] 
on the fiddle is the note by which the harp is tuned. The Harp is then tuned in 
gds, 5ths, 4ths & octaves on the principle of the pianoforte, so when you get seven 
strings tuned the rest are tuned in octaves. 


I1.—HARPERS 

John Bell gives a few notes about some of the celebrated harpers 
which, apparently, he had jotted down during conversations with 
Byrnes They are scattered throughout the notebook, seemingly on what- 
ever blank pages were available for the purpose. These are given here 
in chronological order. 

TuRLOUGH CAROLAN or O’CarROLAN. Born at Newtown, County 
Meath, in 1670. He became one of the greatest harpers of modern times 
and died at Alderford in 1738. There is only a brief note concerning 
him in Bell’s book. Here it is : 

Fol. lv. From Mr. Byrne. . . . gth July, 1849. 
. Victory of the Co. Meath, was a great harper in his day. He was of the Co. 


Meath, and his harp was the largest of his day. He was an older man and a better 


performer than Arthur O’Neal, yet a contemporary. 

There is no name mentioned hefore the word “ Victory ’’, but the refer- 
ence is clearly to Turlough Carolan. Incidentally, these two harpers 
were not “‘ contemporary ”’, and the other harper’s name was O'Neill. 
Proper names were not a forte with John Bell or Byrne. 

Denis Hempson. Born at Craigmore, near Garvagh, Co. London- 
derry in 1696. He studied the instrument under Connaught harpers, 
including Loughlin Fanning. For some years he travelled throughout 
Ireland and Scotland, and performed before the Young Pretender at 
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Edinburgh in 1745. He played at the Belfast Harpers’ Congress in 1792, 
and died at Magilligan in 1807. John Bell only refers to his harp, saying : 
Fol. lv. There is Hemsten’s harp. It is now in the possession of Sir Harvey 

Bruce. 

Elsewhere (fol. 2) he gives the name as Dennis Hempson. His harp is 
still preserved in the family of Sir Henry Hervey Bruce of Downhill, 
Londonderry. 

Ecuuin O’Kane was another harper of the eighteenth century who 
had travelled in his vocation and had played before the Young Pretender 
at Rome. John Bell tells a story of him in Scotland which is a variation 
from that recounted by Gunn," Bunting” and Armstrong.” Here it is : 

Fol. 8gv. One Mc. Kane, an old Harper went over to the Highlands and in 
the house of one of the Chieftains he kikt up a disturbance [when] the Chief had 

the nails of his fingers cut off and had him shipt for Ireland after giving him a 

sufficiency of Highland whisky. 

Of course the story refers to O’Kane, and the cutting of his finger-nails, 
by which he plucked the strings, was a punishment that kept him from 
harp playing for a while. 

CATHERINE MArtTIN. We know little about her save that she was 
one of the well-known harpers during the second half of the eighteenth 
century and, presumably, played at the Granard harp contests of 1781-85. 
Bell devotes these lines to her : 

Fol. 2. Cate Martin, a woman, a native of . . . near Virginia, Co, Cavan, 

was an elder person than Arthur O’Neal, and played better than ever he did. 

ARTHUR O’NEILL was born at Drumnaslad, near Dungannon, Co. 
Tyrone, in 1734, and died at Maydown, Co. Armagh, in 1816. He was 
the pupil of two eminent harpers, Owen Keenan and Hugh O’Neill. 
In 1760 he played upon, and was the last to do so, the famous Trinity 
College harp, erroneously called the Harp of Brian Boru, through the 
streets of Limerick. He was one of Bunting’s chief authorities and there 
is a picture of him in his ‘ General Collection’ (1809): He-was one of 
the famous competitors at the Belfast Harp Congress of 1792, and became 
Master of the first Belfast Harp Society, 1807-13. 

Bell has little to say about him, although he knew some of the 
remainder of the O’Neill family, and in the pages of his notebook is 
preserved a letter to one of them, at Omagh, about the purchase of bells 
and crotals. Here is what John Bell has noted from Byrne about O'Neill : 

Fols. lv.-2. Arthur O’Neill’s Harp was burned by Samuel Patrick (a bad harper) 
in the Harp Society house. That harp afterwards belonged to Rainy the harper. 

Patrick afid others had taken umbrage at Rainie’s wife. It was burned as a bone 

fire, because Rainnie’s wife had gone out of the house. The brass [tuning] pins 

were pick’d out of Rainie’s harp & O’Neil’s and they sold them for drink. 

This story, as related by Bell from Byrne, has great interest because 
we know not what became of the harps of Arthur O’Neill and Valentine 
Reanney. One of the harps in the Belfast Museum is, or was, claimed 
to have belonged to Arthur O'Neill.“ At the same time there is the 
tradition that O’Neill’s favourite harp was destroyed when the house of 
the O’Neills of Glenarb was burned.“ Byrne’s account says that a harp 
of O’Neill’s was burned in the Harp Society’s House, presumably 
between 1823 and 1837, whilst Reanney was Master of the Belfast Harp 
Society. What happened to Reanney’s harp shall be related presently. 


11. * An Historical Enquiry Respecting the Performance on the Harp in the Highlands of Scotland’ 
(1807), p. 19. 

12. Op. cit. (Edit. 1840), p. 78. A. 

13- Op. cit., p. 37. 

14. * Ulster Journal of Archacology’ (January 1901). 

15. Armstrong, ep. cit., pp. 87, 111. 
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CHARLEs FANNING was born in 1736 and was a native of Co, Cavan. 
He may have been a son or a relation of Loughlin Fanning, who taught 
Hempson. The Byrne-Bel! notes say of him : 

Fol. 2. Charles Fanning took premiums at Grannard as a harper. 
As already stated, the Granard contests took place during three years— 
1781, 1782 and 1785. Fanning was also one of the competitors at the 
Belfast harp contests in 1792. 

James MacBripe was an amateur harper, better known as the father 
of Edward MacBride. He was a wheelwright near Omagh and made the 
harp of Valentine Reanney, as we shall read later. 

Epwarp MacBrive is mentioned several times in Bell’s notebook. 
He says : 

Fol. 89v. Edward McBride, from Omagh, was teacher in tae harp school in 

Belfast & taught Mr. Byrne. 

Edward Mc. Bride, Vallentine Rainnie and James Mc. Mannigal were the 
three who played before George the 4th in Dublin. 


He had been taught by Arthur O’Neill, the Master of the first Belfast 
Harp Society which became defunct in 1813. When the second Belfast 
Harp Society was instituted, in 1819, Edward MacBride was chosén 
Master and remained there until 1822. When George IV visited Dublin 
in 1821, MacBride, with Valentine Reanney, James MacMonagal and 
John MacLoghlin, played before him at the Mansion House. 
VALENTINE REANNEY or RAINEY, mentioned above, was a nephew 
of Robert Burns, and he succeeded Edward MacBride as Master of the 
Belfast Harp Society in 1823, a position which he held until his death 
in 1837. Johh Bell, hesides noting his appearance before George IV, 
makes these remarks : 
Fol. lv. Rainie’s Harp was made by James Mc Bride, a wheelwright, near 


Omagh, so it is not an ancient harp. It is the one that Mr. Byrne is to get for me. 
It was the harp Rainy play’d upon before Georg the 4th. 
This statement is repeated elsewhere : 
Fol. 42v. James Mc Bride made the harp at Omagh. His son was a teacher at 
Belfast. i.e. Edward was his son and teacher of the Harp at Belfast. 
Speaking of the theft of the tuning-pins from Reanney’s harp by Samuel 
Patrick and his associates, he says : 
Fol. 1. The harp Mr. Byrne will strive to get for me was Rainie’s harp, and 
the harp on which he played before George the 4th. 
Again, on a later page, we read : 
Fol. 89v. Rainney then [at the George IV concert] played on the old harp 
[which] I expect to get, as Mr. Byrne could depone on oath. 
We know that John Bell did acquire a harp whilst he was in Dungannon, 
and there is a note to this effect in the notebook as follows : 


Fol. 1. Joseph Kelly Esq. of Barleyfield near Dundalk gave My Harp to 
Peter Collins. When a boy he used to ride through the house on the harp with his 
handkerchief in its mouth, as a horse. 


Presumably, this is the instrument which is now in the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland at Edinburgh, numbered LU 2. It was pur- 
chased by the Government from Mr. Bell, with other antiquities, in 
1867, and is described in the official catalogue as follows : 

LU-2. Irish harp, 444 by 324 in., carved in relief, and forearm terminating in 

animal’s head. Beil Collection. 

Is this Reanney’s harp or is it another? When John Bell exhibited this 
— in Belfast in 1852 it was described in the Catalogue as “‘ the Harp 
of O’Kelly restoréd ”’, whilst the Appendix gave much more information 
about it in this statement : 

The Clarshach, or Harp of O’Kelly, was presented by Mr. Kelly of Barleyfields, 


near Dundalk, to Mr. Peter Collins, a well-known violinist. It fell into the possession 
of the present owner [John Bell] in 181g. 
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If this were Reanney’s harp, it is highly probable that Bell would have 
mentioned the fact. Secondly, Bell speaks of this harp as ‘being already 
in his possession in 1849, whereas he continually refers to his anxiety 
to secure Reanney’s harp. Thirdly, the date of Bell’s acquiring the 
O’Kelly harp, which is given as 1812, would in itself be sufficient proof 
that it was not the much coveted Reanney harp.» Although it is true that 
the date 1812 is suspect, it may be a printer’s error for 1842. 

We can only conclude that the harp in the’ Edinburgh Museum is 
not Reanney’s instrument. What then could have become of it ? There 
is a cryptic note after one of the references to the instrument which may 
throw some light on the question. This note runs : 

Guinnes, the porter brewer . . . Frazer. 

The word after “ brewer” has been deleted and to substitute a word 
would be mere guesswork. Still, one or to other conjectures, concerning 
the individuals mentioned, immediately suggest themselves. Were 
“* Guinnes ”’ and Frazer also interested in Reanney’s harp ? The former 
was Arthur Guinness (1768-1355), the owner of Guinness’s Brewery, 
Dublin, and he may have beer interested in securing such an instrument. 
I have ascertained, however, that the famous design of a harp which is 
the trade-mark of the firm was based on the so-called Brian Boru’s harp 
at Trinity College, Dublin, so that any theory that it may have originated 
from Reanney’s harp possessed by the family falls to the ground. 

As for Frazer, his identity is not so easily settled, to say nothing of his 
supposed connection with Reanney’s harp. We know of a certain Dr. 
Fraser, who possessed an Irish harp of carved and painted wood which 
was offered for sale in March rgoo, and particulars of it were given 
to the Royal Irish Academy in 1879. If the Frazer mentioned by Bell 
and the Dr. Fraser just referred to are the identical, it might be that we 
have a slender clue to the later history of Reanney’s harp. 

The last of the great Irish harpers to be mentioned by John Bell is 
Patrick Byrne, the prompter of all these “‘ unconsidered trifles ” on 
the Irish harp in this old notebook. So little is known of this performer 
that even the mite offered in this contribution ought to be welcomed. 
R. B. Armstrong, the historian of the harp, says : 

The writer does not know of any person who can give information regarding 

Byrne. He was probably born about 1784; and if that date can be accepted, he 

would have begun to learn the harp during 1794 or 1796, and have started as a 

professional in 1803. . . . Byrne may have left Ireland before 1819, and if taught 

by O'Neill [who was Master of the Belfast Harp Society, 1807-13] it must have 
been before the first Society was established. Charles Byrne, who played at Belfast 
in 1792, would have been about seventy when the younger Byrne was born, so is 
scarcely likely to have been his father. 
Bell’s first entry about Byrne, presumably based on information from 
the old harper himself, reads thus : 
Fol. v. Mr. Byrne is a Protestant. He is a native [of] Farney near Carrick- 
macross, Co. Monaghan. 
Then we know from another entry that : 
Edward Mc. Bride from Omagh was teacher in the Harp School in Belfast and 
taught Mr. Byrne. 
This probably fixes the dates of Byrne’s pupilage rather later than 
Armstrong’s conjecture, because Edward MacBride’s mastership of the 
Belfast Harp Society ranged from 1819 to 1822. In the “ forties ” of the 
nineteenth century Patrick Byrne was performing in Scotland, and 
‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal’ (September 19th 1840) says that : 
Mr. Patrick Byrne is a worthy representative of the fraternity [of itinerant [rish 
rs}, and one of the few blind Irish Harpers now remaining. He makes a 
livelihood by playing to parties, and for this purpose visits the principle towns in 
the United Kingdom. He is a delightful performer on this instrument. 
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During 1843-44 he was in Edinburgh and Fifeshire, and a portrait taken 
in Edinburgh at this period has been reproduced by Armstrong. 

Within the pages of John Bell’s notebook is inserted the bill announc- 
ing the performance of Byrne at Dungannon on July gth 1849. It was 
this occasion which brought about the meeting of Bell and Byrne and 
gave rise to the notebook, as already mentioned. Here is the playbill 
which has an added interest in a wood block of a harp drawn by “ H. 
Kirkwood, Edin'”’. It may very well be a rough outline of Byrne’s own 
harp and is certainly not unlike that shown in his portrait. 


ANCIENT 
IRISH MUSIC 
MR. BYRNE, 
THE BLIND IRISH HARPER 
Who has had the honor of playing before QUEEN VICTORIA, PRINCE 
ALBERT, and the QUEEN/DOWAGER, and who has further had the 
honor to be appointed IRISH HARPER to his Royal High/ness, Prince 
ALBERT—begs to announce to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this Town 
and its vicinity, that he intends to perform a number of 
IRISH, SCOTCH, AND WELCH AIRS, 
ON THE IRISH HARP, 
In the Hall of the Literary Society, 
DUNGANNON, 
On Monday evening, Fuly 9th, 1849. 
When he hopes to be favored with the same liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon him in/other towns where he has had the pleasure of 


performing. 
TICKETS MAY BE HAD AT THE PRINTING OFFICE, MARKET-SQUARE, 
Price, One Shilling. Children half price. 
PERFORMANCE FROM EIGHT TILL HALF-PAST NINE. 


Patrick Byrne died at Dundalk in 1863. 

Two or three other harpers are mentioned by John Bell, although 
the first of these may be doubtful. 

. . . Carotan. No Christian name is mentioned, although he was 
a contemporary of Patrick Byrne. Here is Bell’s note concerning him : 

Fol. lv. Carolan is still travelling, and he and Byrne are now the only travelling 

harpers. goth July, 1849. 

Which harper of this name could this have been ? It was certainly not 
the great Turlough, since he died in 1738. His son, who settled in 
London after 1747, could scarcely have been this Carolan. 

Cuartes McCase may have been a harper of the period. I have 
been unable to trace anything about him. All that we know is an 
unfinished and cancelled line in Bell’s notebook as follows : 

Fol. lv. Charles McCabe was a... 


Patrick Murray is the last harper to be mentioned and the entry 
is as follows : 


Fol. 56v. Patrick Murray is a harper. He plays in Little Donegal St., Belfast, 
in his own house. He is a little fellow of about 25 years old. 27 Augt 1849. 


With the disappearance of these harpers came the loss of the art of 
playing the Irish harp, an art known and cherished for two millenia. 

en I left Ireland in 1896, there were no harpers in King’s Co., now 
called Offaly, nor had my father (d. 1901) ever heard an Irish harper in 
his day, although much attached to Irish music. 
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It is possible, however, that a few itinerant performers may have 
subsisted in Scotland and England at a later period. About the year 
1900 I saw a performer on the Irish harp in the Old Kent Road, London. 
Unfortunately I had no time on that occasion to do more than interrogate 
the harper, who was an itinerant player, earning his living, it would 
seem, outside or inside the doors of hostelries. I did not hear him play, 
nor did I even ascertain whether his instrument was mounted with wire 
strings. Time was against me, and all that I found out was that he was 
an Irishman and his instrument was a small Irish harp. I have always 
regretted that time did not allow me even five minutes to enable me to 
hear this old harper, to examine his instrument, to question him about 
his country, which I suspect was in the North, and above all from whom 
he learned his art and craft, now beyond our ken— 

** The soul of music fled.” 


“AT THE PIANO” 
By Ivor Newron 


On one of Elena Gerhardt’s tours in America, she was accompanied by 
Richard Strauss in recitals of his own songs. After a concert in the Middle 
West, a local hostess invited her to supper, and added, “‘ Do you think 
I ought to invite your accompanist too?’’ Gerhardt replied, “‘ You 
should first ask Dr. Strauss to honour you at supper, and then ask him 
if you should also invite his singer’. This may be an extreme case, but 
it does serve to illustrate the former attitude of most people to the accom- 
panist. It may even date back to the Greek festivals, where the accom- 
panist was “ at the flute”; it may only go back to the old-fashioned 
notion that a song was purely the singer’s affair, dating from the slender 
and submissive accompaniments of the fashionable Victorian concert 
repertory. But happily more and more the man at the piano is regarded 
less as a foil to the soloist than as a necessary collaborator and a serious 
fellow-artist. 

For this the accompanist must thank the composers who have developed 
the art of song-writing in the past hundred years. Accompanying has 
become an art worthy of the best efforts of any serious pianist. 

Perhaps it was the memorable Gerhardt-Nikisch recitals, now a 
legend in the world of music, which made the public begin to realize 
that the accompanist should be regarded as a collaborator and not as 
something of even less than secondary interest. In recent years such 
distinguished artists as Casals, Cortot and Bruno Walter, recognizing 
the importance of this branch of music, have accompanied at London 
recitals. Nevertheless only a very discriminating audience will fully 
appreciate the difficulties and significance .of the accompanist’s art. _ 

In my early days at the piano I had the great advantage of playing 
for the lessons of Raimund von Zur Muchlen, who knew Brahms and 
said he had sung some of his songs “ before the ink was dry ’’. He had 
also enjoyed the friendship of Clara Schumann, who had often accom- 
panied him. Zur Muehlen, more than anyone, impressed upon me the 
significance of the accompanist’s work. He claimed to have started the 
Lieder-Abend which, he said, spread like eczema in Germany, and broke 
out in England in the form of “ song recitals ”’. 

From Zur Mucehlen I learnt that the singer and accompanist should 
be a “marriage of true minds”, a sympathetic and deeply felt and 
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understood partnership between two artists, equally valuable, equally 
important. They must be humble and they must love, honour and 
obey the composer. Their joint performance, with the poet’s words 
and the composer’s music, should form a trinity. : 

Much is asked of the modern accompanist. Singers expect him to 
be familiar with the standard songs from Schubert to Hugo Wolf, Debussy, 
Falla and Medtner, while: the violinist will look to him to be more or 
less ready with anything from Mozart to Szymanowski and the cellist 
with most of his repertory from Beethoven to Shostakovitch. The 
accompanist has no word in the choice of the programme he is called 
upon to play. He cannot, like the soloist, choose the works that conceal 
his weaknesses or show his strength. When, for economic reasons and 
not necessarily owing to lack of taste on the part of the prima donna, 
the accompanist has to tackle a scene from ‘ Die Walkie’ or Strauss’s 
* Salome ’, his aim should be to have such command of tone gradation 
that he can suggest, with the piano alone, the colour and nuance of the 
different instruments in the orchestra. He should also have a feeling for 
poetry and languages, so that he can thoroughly enter into the spirit 
and atmosphere of such songs as Schubert’s ‘ Leiermann’ and the songs 
of Debussy or Duparc. Then, too, he must know something of the 
technique of singing and of the various instruments he is to accompany, 
for he should, in spirit, breathe with the singer and bow with the 
instrumentalist. 

What should be the accompanist’s qualifications ? They are almost 
infinite. 1 once asked Chaliapine what qualification he would expect to 
find in the ideal accompanist. He said, ** The fingers of a virtuoso, the 
head of a musician and the heart of an artist’. Playing for Chaliapine 
was, without exception, the most exacting experience an accompanist 
could have. Madame Chaliapine, sitting in front at one of our Man- 
chester concerts, was highly amused to hear the man sitting next to her 
in the audience say, “ I shouldn’t like that fellow’s job at the piano ” 
When one followed Chaliapine on to the platform, one knew that one 
must be prepared to “ face the music”. He was inclined to conduct 
his accompanist as I had seen him conduct the conductor at the opera, 
but he did not give one the beat when he was indulging in his ‘‘ rubato 
de luxe ’’, when it would sometimes have been most useful. 

All the same, I found accompanying the great Russian bass extremely 
exhilarating. He took the greatest interest and care in our rehearsals, 
would talk about the songs, translate the poems and sometimes, if it 
were a favouzite poem of his, declaim it first in the original Russian ; but 
very often after we had rehearsed for some hours and taken the greatest 
care, we would go to the concert, and he would perhaps sing an entirely 
different lot of songs, some of which I had not even looked at. 

Although he was in no sense a pianist, he had a wonderful knack of 
being able himself to illustrate a phrase or the quality of tone he wanted 
on the piano. He was extremely sensitive to his accompanists and listened 
to every note of the piano part. 

One of the many problems in playing for Chaliapine was the difficulty 
of playing soft enough for his pianissimo passages. He would sometimes 
say afterwards, “I did not hear the Db in such-and-such a bar. The 
chord lost all its character without it”. How he would listen to the piano 
throughout a long postlude, keeping the mood, and how the audience 
would remain almost breathless until one had lifted the pedal after the 
final chord !_ Which brings me to the thought of how often a song is 
spoilt by premature applause through the singer’s relaxing and losing 
interest in the song the moment his last note is finished. 
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Hamilton Harty, who did more than anyone to raise the standard of 
accompanying in England, told me that he devoted as much thought to 
preparing his share in a programme as if he were the soloist. The 
qualities ‘an accompanist most needed, he thought, were technique and 
temperament, and the rare gift of tact. When one found oneself in 
disagreement with a forceful soloist, he suggested following the example 
of the wily Galileo, who was released from prison on condition that 
he ceased teaching his new theory of the solar system, and as he rose from 
the kneeling posture in which he signed his name, made peace with 
his conscience by whispering to a friend, “ The earth revolves, never- 
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theless ”’. 

Tact covers practically everything outside musicianship. It means 
that the accompanist must study the personality of his soloists and see 
the music through their ideas, must have, indeed, a conception of how 
each artist feels a work. This is not self-effacement, as some people 
wrongly think : it is the practice of an art which brings to the practitioner 
just as much satisfaction as the soloist feels at the end of a successful 
performance, for the accompanist must have a chameleon-like mind and 
get into the skin, so to speak, of the artist he is supporting. 

He must take into consideration the acoustics of the hall and the 
tessitura of the voice or instrument he is playing for. The dramatic 
soprano, the coloratura singer, the violinist, the cellist, each will need 
a different measure of tonal support. In the ideal collaboration soloist 
and accompanist should each feel the influence of the other and have 
the taste and judgment to decide where to take the lead and when to 
support. 

There are many other qualities an accompanist would find useful. 
His motto might be “‘ Whither thou goest, I go”’, but on occasion he 
will have to try living up to Kipling’s lines : 

If you can keep your head while all around 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you. .. 
If anything does go wrong at a performance, he should bear in mind 
the code of the well-bred Englishman, ‘“ Always behave as if nothing 
had happened, no matter what has happened ”’. ME ote 

Musicianship is obviously a primary qualification, especially facility in 
sight-reading and the ability to transpose, at sight if necessary. Ideally 
speaking, I suppose it is only fair to the composer that every work should 
always be given in the original key. With instrumental music this problem 
does not arise, but in singing we have to consider the limited human 
element. ‘There is no doubt that singers are apt to take advantage of 
the accompanist’s good nature in this matter. Emma Calvé, amongst her 
many gifts, had an extraordinary range of voice, and with it a vacillating 
frame of mind where the keys of her songs were concerned. She claimed 
to have four different voices, a dramatic-soprano, coloratura, a deep 
mezzo and a falsetto, which she said she had studied in Rome with a 
Turkish gentleman who directed the Sistine Chapel choir. She could 
never make up her mind in which key she would sing her songs. At one 
rehearsal she would want them transposed up, at the next rehearsal down, 
and then, just as we were going on the platform, she might whisper to me 
‘* No, don’t put it down quite so much ”. 

Some artists are more sensitive than others to their accompanists. 
John Coates used to say that a strange accompanist was as disturbing 
to him as a strange jockey would be to a racehorse. 

It is a capital mistake to suppose that an accompanist need be an 
unsuccessful soloist. There are many passages in songs and sonatas that 
would demand serious study by the most skilful solo pianist. In England 
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the accompanist is seldom expected to play solos. One distinguished 
foreign accompanist did play a group of solos once at a London recital, 
and in the criticism of the concert next day I read, “* Mr. accom- 
panied the singer admirably and also accompanied himself in a group 
of solos ”’. 

There is a tendency to pity the accompanist because he gets only a 
very minor share of the public’s attention. How often has one heard the 
remark, ‘‘ I always feel so sorry for the accompanist”. People make it 
with the kindliest intentions, but they are really mistaken. The serious 
accompanist is not out for the limelight ; he is quite as elated as the 
soloist if a concert is successful, but he finds great satisfaction in 
getting acquainted with all that is best in the literature of song and 
chamber music, and the constant solving of musical problems. Such 
problems as trying to equal the magical rhythm of a Flagstad in Strauss’s 
* Cacilie’’ or of a Gerhardt in Schubert’s ‘ Abschied’; to create the 
necessary serenity in the introduction of Strauss’s ‘ Morgen’ or the sub- 
lime peace of Goethe’s picture of the palm trees gently swaying over the 
resting-place of the Greek poet in Wolf’s ‘ Anakreons Grab’ ; to suggest 
the shyness and diffident violin-playing of the lover at the end of the 
same composer’s ‘ Wie lange schon war immer mein Verlangen ’ ‘or the 
youth and charm of the girl running round the corner in the postlude 
of his ‘ Begegnung’ ; to continue the thought of the poem to the very 
end of the last number of the ‘ Dichterliebe’’. A wrong conception of 
the final bars of these songs would destroy much that has gone before. 

For the accompanist there is an abiding joy both in rehearsing with 
fine artists and in the recollection of playing an important part occasion- 
ally in memorable and sometimes historic programmes of great music. 





SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 
IV. Earty BroGRAPHICAL ACCOUNTs 


LiTERARY manners and conditions change. Had a genius like Mozart 
lived and died in our midst, half a dozen biographies would have been 
in the market within a few months after his death, not counting those 
published already in his lifetime. But when he actually died more than 
150 years ago there were but a few obituary sketches, notably the one by 
A. H. F. von Schlichtegroll in‘his ‘ Nekrolog der Deutschen ’ (1793), and 
it was more than six years before, early in 1798, the first full-length 
biography appeared, a slender quarto of 78 pages. This was written, 
in German, by a Czech professor who, by the way, was fully conscious 
of his being a “ Bohemian” and not a German, although he spelt his 
Czech name of Németek in the German way as Niemtschek : 
Leben des K. K. Kapellmeisters Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart, nach Original- 
quellen beschrieben von Franz Niemtschek, Professor am Prager Kleinseit. 
ymnasium. 
Prag, In der Herrlischen Buchhandlung, 1798, 4to, pp. 78. 
The little book, now very rare, reached a second edition in 1808. It is 
partly based on material given to the author by Mozart’s widow, and 
it served as a stepping-stone to all later biographers. It was also directly 
responsible for what I think are the first accounts of Mozart’s life both in 
French and in English. 
In Paris there appeared during the early years of the nineteenth 
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century four different sketches which it might be as well to quote here 
in full as most of them are hidden away in magazines : 

(1) Théophile Frédéric Winckler, ‘ Notice biographique sur Jean-Chrysostéme- 
Wolfgang-Théophile Mozart’. In ‘ Magazin encyclopédique, ou Journal des 
Sciences, des Lettres et des Arts’, VII année, tom. 3, 1801. Also published 
separately as a pamphlet. The author calls it “‘ premiére notice Frangaise sur 


Mozart ”’. 
(2) Charles Frédéric Cramer, ‘ Anecdotes sur W. T. Mozart. Traduites de 


l’Allemand ’. Paris, 1801. 
Pierre Louis Ginguené, review of Cramer's book, with some additional anecdotes, 
in ‘La Décade philosophique, littéraire et politique’, An X, ter trimestre, 
No. 7, pp. 403-414 (10 Frimaire, An X=Nov. goth 1801). 

(4) Jean Baptiste Antoine Suard, ‘ Anecdotes sur Mozart’. In ‘ Mélanges de 

Littérature ’, Vol. 5, pp. 337-347, 1804. 

It is interesting to note that Ginguené suggests already at that early date 
a comparison of Mozart’s and Anfossi’s settings of ‘ La finta giardiniera ’. 
Also it should be mentioned that he enumerates among Mozart’s better- 
known operas one called ‘ La Pierre philosophale’. I wonder what he 
meant by it and where he obtained that information. Winckler and 
Ginguené name Schlichtegroll as their source ; Cramer’s anecdotes were 
translated from Rochlitz. The Czech professor’s book seems to have 
been unknown in France at that time, but there is an earlier French 
account of Mozart’s life, founded directly upon Niemtschek, which has 
so far escaped notice. Its author was another professor, a Dane of the 
name of Holger de Fine Olivarius, who lectured at thé University of 
Kiel, then a Danish town. He was the editor of several learned periodicals 
in the French language ; one of them was called ‘ Le Nord littéraire, 
physique, politique et moral, ouvrage périodique par le Professeur 
Olivarius de l’université de Kiel en Holstein’ (25 numbers between 
July 1797 and May 1804), and it was here of all places that, in the 
summer of 1798, the unknown French “ life” of Mozart appeared. 

Olivarius had obviously received a review copy of Niemtschek’s book 
and his article (which covers seventeen pages) is based upon it ; but he 
knew Schlichtegroll’s ‘ Nekrolog’ as well. He dwells, as all the older 
biographers did, especially on the anecdotes. One or two passages from 
his paper may be worth quoting : 

On est saisi de la puissante énergie de l"harmonie de Gluck, frappé des transi- 
tions inattendues & variées de Haydn, émerveillé de la richesse des accompagne- 
mens de Paisiello, enchanté de l’esprit & de la mélodie de Grétry, tranSporté 
de la pompe de [Johann Abraham Peter] Schulz ; mais on n’admire pas moins 
l’art, le génie fécond de Mozart, qui toujours neuf & original, fait a la fois créer les 
airs les plus gais, les plus 4 portée du peuple, & fournir des accords faits pour captiver 
les plus habiles connoisseurs. 

The final passage of the article comes as a bit of an anticlimax : 
Si Mozart ne fut recommandable ni par son économie ni par l’austérité de ses 


meoeurs, ce qui a été fort exagéré par ses détracteurs, pous devons jetter une voile 
sur les foiblesses & sur les écarts d’un si grand homme, & nous répondrons enfin, 


qu’un homme de génie n’est point organis¢ comme le vulgaire. 

Olivarius, in his turn, was the direct source of information for the 
English biographer, Thomas Busby. His ‘ Life of Mozart, The celebrated 
German Musician’ was published in ‘The Monthly Magazine and 
British Register,! in the issue for December 1798, under the heading 
‘Anecdotes of Eminent Persons’. Although Busby writes: “‘ Availing 
myself of the materials furnished me by the learned professors Niemst- 
scheck [sic] and Olivarius . . . ”, I have the impression that he never 
saw Niemtschek’s book and relied wholly on Olivarius’s essay ; other- 
wise he would not have quoted titles like ‘ La Flutte (sic) enchantée’ 


(3 


2+ Not ‘The Musical Magazine’, as stated by H. G. Farmer and H. Smith in ‘New Mozartiana’, 
Glasgow, 1935, p. 1. 1 am indebted to C, B. Oldman for his help in tracing Busby’s article. 
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and ‘ La Clémence de Titus’ in the French form Olivarius gave them. 
Busby’s article is full of sincere admiration and enthusiasm, if not of 
great originality. 

This is still less the case with a short account published by John 
Ashley some years later. Ashley was a bassoon-player who, from 1795 
to his death in 1805, conducted the Lent Oratorio Concerts at Covent 
Garden. Under his direction Mozart’s Requiem was performed for the 
first time in England, on February 2oth 1801. In the book of words 
printed on that occasion we read the following 


Advertisement. Mozart. So little is the merit or the History of this most extra- 
ordinary Character known in this Country, that I have been induced by a sense of 
duty, as well as gratitude to a generous Public, to compile a short sketch of his Life, 
artly from German Biographers and periodical Publications, and partly from the 
information of those who were personally acquainted with him. Should it afford 
the smallest entertainment to that Public, I shall be amply gratified. 
I have the Honour to be, 
With the deepest sense of past Favors, 
Its Devoted Humble Servant, 
Feb. 20, 1801. Joun Asuiey. 


There were some people in London at that time, such as Thomas Attwood, 
Ann Storace, Michael Kelly or Lorenzo da Ponte, who could have 
supplied Ashley with personal information, but his short sketch contains 
nothing which could not have been obtained from the printed sources. 
After this no trace of an English biographical account of Mozart is to be 
found until 1816. And it was not until 1845 that the first English bio- 
graphy—real biography | mean—Edward Holmes’s ‘ Life of Mozart ’ 


appeared. 
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Beethoven's Second-Period Quartets. By Gerald Abraham. . (‘ Musical Pilgrim’ Series.) 
pp. 79. (Oxford University Press, 1942.) 2s. 

Mr. Abraham has the general title of this series always in his mind’s eye : the three 
Razumovskys, Op. 74 and Op, 95 are the country through which the Musical Pilgrim, 
helped by him, has to make his way. An interesting general introduction gives the Pilgrim 
his main landmarks ; and each quartet is furnished, movement by movement, with what 
Mr. ‘Abraham calls a ‘* map "a detailed formal! analysis, with musical examples—and 
pages of esthetic elucidation and criticism. The work has been excellently done ; and 
we have @ pleasant sense that Mr. Abraham is intimately acquainted not only with the 
great music itself but with the literature about it, particularly Mies’s most valuable 
book on the sketches. 

A few little things in this capital Pilgrim’s guide may admit of criticism. Attention 
is rightly drawn to Beethoven's remark on the sketches for the Adagio of the first 
Razumovsky—-*' a weeping willow or acacia-tree on the grave of my brother”’: of the 
composer's four brothers two had died (Mr. Abraham makes a numerical slip hére), 
but many years before. Various explanations are mentioned ; but there is no reference 
to that propounded by Grove, who suspected an allusion to the marriage of Carl van 
Beethoven to a lady whom Ludwig disliked. We may regret that so bad a joke should 
be attached to so noble a movernent ; but such things were not alien to the composer's 
character. 

Democrat though he was, Beethoven had not the slightest regard for the Rights of 
the People where folk music was concerned ; and we may well wonder whether the 
Count recognized the tragic lament which suffered a sea-« hange into the chief theme 
of the finale of this same Quartet.’ Mr. Abraham mentions many interesting details, 
but he omits referenée to the crucial question of tonality—the first note, the tonic of 
the original modal tune, is forcibly turned into the submediant of F major, with 
catastrophic results quite apart from the dirge-into-dance transference. 

Mr. Abraham’s notions of tonality are usually quite sound; but once it seems 
difficult to follow him. He regards the chief theme of the Allegretto of Op. 95 as opening 
in G minor, taking for diatonic notes what surely most listeners take for chromati« 
colours that do not really alter the tonic-subdominant framework. It is odd to find in 
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Mr. Abraham's steady pages this echo of the technical heresies that coruscate through 
the late Joseph de Marliave’s book on the quartets. 

Like many another writer on music Mr. Abraham is fond of detective work : he finds 
in the quartets thematic parallels, visible only to the eye of faith, with other things in 
Mozart and Wagner and Brahms as well as elsewhere in Beethoven. On the other 
hand he passes over the often noted anticipations of characteristically Schubertian and 
Mendelssohnian turns of phrase in bars 20~24 of the slow movement of the C major 
Razumovsky and bars 18~a1 of that of Op. 74——both palpable, but not at all alien. To 
myself this passage from the third Razumovsky and the equally marked Schubertianism 
in the middle of the third movement of the E flat Trio, Op. 70 No. 2, have always seemed 
to bé among the most stylistically interesting things in Beethoven's music. e 


Walford Davies : a Biography. By H.C. Colles. pp. 203. (Oxford University Press, 1942.) 
108, 6d. 

One may say of this book that it is one that should have been written, and that it is 
by the right person—a friend, a musician and a writer. To these Dr. Colles adds great 
and accurate knowledge of musical conditions and personalities ; he he. spent thought on 
church music, and was an organ scholar. There is a quantity of intime e¢ detail which 
only familiars will care to know, but if you are going to portray a life nothing that ig4rue 
is unimportant. The matter is well digested, and there are no repetitions. 

Many hundreds knew Walford Davies ; very many thousands knew his voice the 
moment he opened his lips, and were sorry when he closed them, Here they may read 
what it cost to be such a speaker—a life of unresting endeavour and termcious purpose, 
a heart that tuned quickly and easily to the hearts of others, a sanguine temper that saw 
and ensued only the good, bypassing the bad. The necessary knowledge he had in 
abundanc® after sitting on five organ stools and composing for some forty years, but 
what made his talks vital was their sincerity : he meant every word. He was a good 
organist with a comprehensive grasp of whatever he played, from full score, from manu- 
script, first violin part, whatever he had ; but it is not certain that he was not an even 
better pianist, and his sensitive touch and the gentle, cleaving tone of his voice made a 
perfect match with it in his 173 broadcasts. 

One does not primarily think of him as a composer ; he is a little hidden away 
behind the number of his contemporaries, both older and younger, who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to composition. Yet he wrote a good deal, and his work certainly grew 
in stature as it went on, His ‘ Temple’, written at thirty-three, had an uncomfortable 
sort of libretto from i and ii Chronicles, which led him through a deal of climaxing to an 
anti-climax ; but, such as it is, the music does it enthusiastic justice with a fondness for 
alert harmonies and a dread of the commonplace. The latter is a stand-by but can also 
be a snare. The great men are never afraid of a tract of commonplace from which to 
plan and build their effects; Walford Davies's ardent temperament rushes headlong 
for the drama, and will not often stay to prune and dovetail and finish off. It is in this 
matter that his later works make an advance. When the opus-numbers were in their 
fifties, in Alice Meynell’s penetrating conception of ‘ Christ in the Universe ’——-" to 
scan The infinite forms of God those stars unroll, When, in our turn, we show to them a 
Man "or in Spenser’s heartfelt ‘Hymn of Heavenly Love ’-—‘* Behold from first, 
where He encradled was In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, Between the toilful Ox 
and humble Ass ’’—(with the merest hint of the song of the latter of these)-—when, in 
fact, he had a real poet to follow, he could, and did, with the lightest imaginable touch, 
with pertinence and clarity, attend to one thing at a time and make its expression 


memorable. 

It was this touch—not so much the what as the way in which—that worked the 
miracle. One has seen him collect his boys for an ordinary choir practice ; they were 
racketing about, disregarding convention, decorum and their neighbours’ me 
though they had learnt better than to shout. His adjurations had no effect whatever, 
so he sat down and strummed to while away the time, with fragments of ‘ Who is Silvia’ 
and the scherzo of the Ninth, and ‘ Tipperary’. One by one they sat down too, and 
forgot to maltreat books and misuse hassocks, “ with wonder whist ’’. A. H. F. &. 


The Music of William Walton. By Frank Howes. Vols.I.and II, (* Musical Pilgrim’ 
Series.) pp. 76. (Oxford University Press, 1942.) 28. each. 

Monographs on living composers inevitably suffer from the inability of their subjects 
to die before the volume goes to press. There can, therefore, be no final summing up, 
and the best that can be done is that which Mr. Howes has effected in these booklets. He 
gives all the facts, both biographical and musical (as far as musical facts can be made 
susceptible of transliteration), and analyses the works in a manner that is pertinent, 
skilful and thought-provoking. The author claims for Walton that he “ has established 
himself as the leading English composer of his generation "’. According to the dictionary 
(Oxford) a generation is thirty years. Fifteen either side of Walton gives Bliss in the 

t and Britten in the future, which provides Walton with two equals in his generation ; 

ubbra is a year older,.Lambert three younger. 3. G, 
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Twenty Soviet Composers. By Rena Moisenco. (*‘ Keynote’ Series, Book 1.) pp. 64. 
(Workers’ Music Association, London, 1942.) 15s. 

Those who have been fortunate enough to hear a certain rare collection of records 
fairly recently issued in Russia will not need to be reminded of the admirable work 
being done in that country as regards collecting specimens of the autochthonous music 
of the many states that make up the U.S.S.R. The chapters in the present volume on 
Gliére and the music of Azerbaijan, on Gadzhibekov, also a scholar of the same state, 
and on Spendiarov, described as a classic Armenian composer, show supposedly both 
cause and effect of this research work. Certainly some of the raw native music collected 
is extraordinarily moving. Miss Moisenco is an enthusiast, for Russian music and for 
Soviet policy in that direction. Inevitably a western reader turns to whatever hetps in 
elucidating the political problem as evidenced in Shostakovitch’s remarkable career. 
In that connection the essay on that composer is of less value than two remarks from 
ether quarters. Firstly, the “ necessity to create Soviet classical music”? which Stalin 
outlines as “‘ Soviet popular realistic music drama” dealing with the “‘ representation 
of new heroes, drawn from contemporary men’’. With that should be read Prokofiev’s 
pronouncement, also quoted here: “ What is musical reality?’’ (May this be a mis- 
translation for “ realism’’?) ‘It is music which has its roots planted in Russian 
folklore’, an utterance of the kind we should expect from the composer of the 
* Alexander Nevsky’ music. The two pronouncements give a fairly complete picture. 
They are not as antagonistic as they at first seem, except for the fact that Prokofiev 
points td a past and Stalin to the present as breeding-ground for the future. Prokofiev 
appears to havé made his peace with Authority to his and their mutual advantage. 

' $s. G. 
The Music of Czechoslovakia. By Rosa Newmarch, pp. 244 (Oxford University Press, 
1942.) 98s. 6d. 

This is a book that needed to be written, Even in wartime publishers go on giving 
us the unnecessary and the redundant, to say nothing of the worthless ; this book belongs 
to neither of these categories. Despite certain shortcomings which must be discussed 
later, it is most welcome and will be most useful. English musical literature still has some 
yawning gaps : we need — studies of many limited fields and we need a number of 
more general studies of wider ones, such as this. An enterprising publisher contemplating 
a new series of musica! books, might do very much worse than decide on ‘ The Music 
of the Nations ’, histories of the music of Spain, Hungary, Poland, Scandinavia and the 
rest—I say nothing of the Great Powers of music—written on similar lines to Mrs. 
Newmarch’s posthumous work. On similar lines but rather better, one hopes. There 
would have to be in each case a much fuller treatment of folk music than Mrs. Newmarch 
gives us; there would have to be references to authorities, a bibliography, a really 
adequate index ; and there would have to be at least chapter-headings to tell us what 
each section is about. The lack of all these is one of the more obvious weaknesses of the 
present volume. 

The general plan of the book is good. Three introductory chapters take us to the 
end of the eighteenth century ; they do not go very deep—the Stamitzes, father and son, 
might well have been treated more fully—but deep enough for most readers ; they give 
a good general picture of the state of musical culture in the Bohemia of the Habsburgs 
and occasionally whet one’s curiosity about such little-known but apparently worth- 
knowing figures as Johann Trajan Turnovsky in the sixteenth century and Cernohorsky 
in the early eighteenth. Then comes a disappointing digression on folk music—dis- 
appointing not because it is a digression but because it is inadequate and superficial : 
brief as it is, half of it is wasted on an account of a Sokol sing-song at which the author 
was present in 1919, interesting enough in its place (a magazine article) but entirely 
out of place here. Another chapter on the minor composers of the early nineteenth 
century brings us back to the main historical track. 

Then comes the really substantial part of the book—very properly, for Czech music 

ins with Smetana almost, although not quite, as decidedly as Russian music with 
Glinka. Smetana is the earliest Czech composer who means anything to most of us ; 
even him we know only by a handful of works and the single biographical fact of his 
deafness in later years. Mrs. Newmarch’s two chapters fill out this sketchy outline into 
a much more solid figure, both as man and as composer : she gives as much biographical 
detail as most English readers are ever likely to want ; she describes the plots and music 
of all those other operas that preceded or followed ‘ The Bartered Bride ’ and sharpens 
our desire. to hear them, or at any rate excerpts from them. Her criticism has Fit le 
substance, indeed she never was a critic in the true sense ; but she describes admirably. 
Admirably, until she comes to the symphonic poems, when she collapses into the violin- 
figures-ushering-in-the-second-subject-on-the-oboe style of pseudo-analysis, all too 
familiar to students of her programme notes. The two chapters on Dvof4k, though 
_— unfamiliar ground, are equally good and have the same minor defects. And 
although the ground is less unfamiliar, most readers will find a good deal of fresh 
information on it. 
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In the chapter that separates these studies of the two great masters of Czech music 
almost every reader will find masses of fresh and rather exciting information. It is 
devoted to—of all composers—Sdenék Fibich : the Fibich whom we know solely by one 
little ‘Poem’. Mutatis mutandis, it appears that we should know as are | about 
Beethoven if we were familiar with nothing but the Minuet in G. Mrs. Newmarch tells 
us of Fibich’s operas, his symphonies, his chamber music and, most interesting of all, his 
series of experiments in melodrama, culminating in a trilogy of Wagnerian dimensions 
on the subject of Hippodamia. The only other composer who gets a chapter to himself 
is, quite justly, Janatek. Novak, Suk and the rest of their generation are adequately 
dealt with in less space. Mrs. Newmarch does not join in the chorus of apparent over- 
valuation of Suk by his compatriots which non-Czech musicians find so puzzling whenever 
they hear or read specimens of his work, but she does draw attention to a number of 
works—the ‘ Asrael’ Symphony and the later symphonic poems—which may justify 
that very high valuation. 

One of the least satisfactory parts of the book is that dealing with contemporary 
musicians. Martinu gets five lines, Alois Haba less than two ; Kfenek is not mentioned 
at all. The brief reference to “‘ Jaromir Weinberger, whose opera ‘ Svanda the Bagpipe- 
player ’ has attained considerable success on the Continent " suggests that the chapter 
was written rather a long time ago. (An odd reference in another place to “* those 
baffled by the idiom of a Malipiero, a Berners or a Stravinsky '’—smelling of the 1920s-— 
strengthens one’s suspicion that the book was begun not so very long after the last war.) 
Here, as on a good many other pages, one wishes the editors had been more drastic, as 
well as more careful. 

One final word of caution must be added. With all her enormous and most valuable 
enthusiasm, Mrs. Newmarch was not the most accurate of scholars. Her version of 
Modest Tchaikovsky’s great biography of his brother is marred by carelessness. In the 
present book one finds her confusing the two senses of the German word Weise and 
translating Volksweisen as “‘ folk-style ” instead of “* folk-tunes ”. And when she tells us 
that a seventeenth-century Prince-Bishop of Olomouc described his orchestra as consisting 
of “ ten to twelve fiddles, eight trumpets and seven clarinets, or, as they were then called, 
clarions ”’ one is beset with awful doubts. ‘“ The clarinet is said to have been invented 
by Derner in 1690 ”’, she adds. And lacking access to the original text, one cannot say 
dogmatically that she has made a mistake. But did she know that clarini and trombe 


were both trumpets and that the “ clarion ’’ was simply the high register of the instrument? 
G. A. 


The Evolution of Musical Form. By Edward C. Bairstow. pp. 119. (Oxford University 
Press, 1943.) 7s. 6d. 

The Foreword tells us that this little book originated in six lectures delivered at 
University College, Hull. Many more examples of music have been included, “‘ but 
the book is still designed for the same type of people as constituted the original audiences, 
namely, enthusiastic amateurs and young students, together with a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional musicians”’. Moreover, Sir Edward Bairstow tells us, “* the subject of Form, 
which has very little appeal for many musical people, because it is considered to be dull 
and academic, has perhaps been approached from a more human and friendly point of 
view than is to be found in the average text-book’: the certain amount of what Beet- 
hoven might have called “‘ unbuttoned ” language is consequently explicable. 

Disregarding subtleties, Sir Edward works on a clear and excellent plan. First of 
all, we have a chapter entitled ‘ The Cadence’, furnishing a great many examples of 
the four cadences selected for their varying esthetic and historical interests: inci- 
dentally, Sir Edward enjoys himself in some admirably pungent and useful remarks on 
some modern perversions of Handelian cadences. Then comes ‘ The Form of a Melody’, 
illustrated by many folk tunes together with Haydn, Schubert, Dvof4k and Elgar— 
there is an unfamiliar Aolian version of the beautiful Manx ‘ The sheep under the 
snow ’ which seems a less shapely tune than the Dorian. ‘ The Birth and clopment 
of Instrumental Forms’ is mainly concerned with dance forms and variations, and the 
illustrations range from Byrd to Brahms. Then we have twenty pages on *‘ The Fugue 
and the Choral Prelude’, “‘ a consideration of counterpoint ’’ with, naturally, special 
reference to Bach. The next twenty pages on ‘ Sonata Form and Rondo Form’ take 
examples mainly from Mozart and Becthoven: perhaps the difficult problems of 
concerto form might have been handled with greater detail, and there is a little inad- 
vertence on p. 87, where we are told of the “ pause on the dominant, to anticipate the 
cadenza ”’, the vital fact that the dominant supports a six-four chord having escaped 
mention. Finally, we have a chapter on ‘ Modern Developments’: here are the 
lengthiest of all the illustrations, considerable stretches of the first movements of three 
typical and well-contrasted symphonies (Brahms in E minor, Sibelius in D major and 
Vaughan Williams’s “‘ London’), the analyses being seasoned with remarks that are a 
judicious blend of the liberal and the conservative. Altogether, the student of musical 
form will gather from these pages much advantageous acquaintance with great music, 
as well as much interesting information about the technical principles which it embodies. 

H* 
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Occasionally Sir Edward’s tongue has been the pen of a rather too ready writer. 
On p. 54 he is discussing the finale of Brahms’s fourth Symphony. We read “ he is not 
ensenidied by convention—he even alters the length of the theme in some cases” (but 
each of the variations up to the coda is, like the theme, eight bars long) ; “ by altering 
the tempo and changing the mood from Variation 12 to Variation 15, and leaving the 
key of E minor for that of E major, he forms a distinct and separate middle section ” 
(only Variations 19-15 are in the major key, and had we not better say “ time- 
signature "’ instead of “ tempo "’, as there is, or should be, no slackening of the pulse?) ; 
“homogeneity is imparted by the reintroduction in the final section of counterthemes 

nally heard in the first—-compare Variations 25 and 26 with Variation 3" (read 
“ Variations 24, 25 and 26 with Variations 1,2 and3"”); “ he never allows the move- 
ment to flag or falter by avoiding actual cadences, although the last two notes of the 
theme form the bass of the perfect cadence . . . having so carefully avoided the perfect 
cadence up to this point [the coda] there is little wonder that the composer should 
hammer down the key of E minor with no less than six perfect cadences as a conclusion ”’ 
(the words “ by avoiding actual cadences ’’—~probably “ actual "’ equals “ perfect "— 
seem to have been misplaced, and though no doubt it is only in the coda that we find 
ect cadences defiantly emphasized, there are nevertheless perfect cadences of one 
ind or another in the last two bars of fourteen of the variations and at many other 
plaees throughout the movement, while the conclusion consists not of “ six perfect 
cadences " but of three perfect, two plagal and one perfect). 

“ Deh vieni all finestra” (p. 26) and “con molt’ expressivo”’ (p. 95) suggest 

prestissimo proof-reading. E. W. 


Annals of Opera, 1597-1940. Compiled from the Original Sources by Alfred Loewenberg. 
a. an Introduction by Edward J. Dent. pp. 879. (Heffer, Cambridge, 1943.) 

14:0. 

A Pe work of incalculable value, impatiently awaited for the last five years 
or so, has appeared at last. The publishers explain that its production was delayed by 
unforeseen difficulties, although work on it was begun by them and paper obtained for 
it in 1939. However, that does not matter any longer, and we may congratulate ourselves 
that magnificent paper is not that of to-day. The book is an amazingly fine pub- 
lisher’s achievement ; even the arrival of a hamper containing a York ham, a Gorgonzola 
and a dozen oranges could not astonish one more at this time of day than does its appear- 
ance, as though out of a world that had never heard of war and rationing. As for its 
contents, they more than match its sterling material! qualities. The amount of information 
they yield—about three and a half centuries of operatic production in all countries—is 
enough to last anyone a lifetime, and it is information not merely culled from other 
works of reference and thus liable to the perpetuation of mistakes, but always verified 
from contemporary materials, such as playbills, advertisements, criticisms, letters, 
memoirs, &c. Not far from 4,000 operas are entered, in the chronological order of their 
first ormances, and although as many again, or even more, might have been given 
nothing of any importance appears to have been overlooked, while works that may no 
longer seem of any value but did once play a part in the evolution of operatic art abound 
throughout the volume. 

The arrangement is excellent: a passage summarizing it usefully may be quoted 
from Professor Dent’s Introduction ; 

For every opera named we are given the names of librettist and composer, as 
well as the name of the theatre and the town in which the first production took 
place ; but besides these bare facts we are often supplied with a vast quantity of 
subsidiary information, especially as regards the source of the plot, subsequent 
revivals in other cities and translations into various languages. 

Needless to say Professor Dent is not satisfied with merely describing and recom- 
mending Dr. Loewenberg’s work. As ever, he makes all sorts of interesting points of his 
own in the course of a brief but most stimulating essay ; and, as usual, he both delights 
and nettles one by saying things of which one ought to have thought oneself, but did not. 
Here is one instance : 

This adoration of the artificial soprano singers is one of the most difficult things 
for the modern music-lover to understand, especially since’the worship of Adelina 
Patti in the last quarter of the nineteenth century led every critic to think of florid 
siaging as something essentially feminine. . . . The florid singing of the castrati 
was undoubtedly heroic in expression, and it was obviously associated closely in 
the minds of conte hearers with the florid style of trumpet-playing to which 
rhs. ne gg are well accustomed in the oratorios of Handel and the concertos 
“ Obviously ”’, perhaps ; but has anybody ever said it before ? And do we ever remember 
in os oe seul, semiarine though it might be to do so, that little more than a century 
ago “ opera was in much the same condition as English opera is at this moment ; 
its habitual repertory was entirely ‘oreign, or else utterly trivial.” ? Well, not entirely, 
one may object: there were ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘ Fidelio’ and the ‘ Freischiitz ’, 
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for instance. But it is possible to imagine Professor Dent’s saying, with no other 
intention than that of stating the bare —~ that it was only by an accident of musical 
genius that the first and the last did not turn out to be trivial (composed by Balfe, the 
* Freischiitz ’ would have been hardly as as ‘The Bohemian Girl’) and that 
‘ Fidelio ’ would never have existed but for French models. 

Following Dr. Loewenberg through the centuries is fascinating. To start browsi 
in his book is to be kept at it for hours, to no particular purpose, perhaps, but wit 
the profit of all sorts of miscellaneous new information at the end. At the same time 
the particular purposes the work will serve are many. Its main body will show at a 
glance what happened to opera in any particular year. Then there are the four indices, 
the first two of which, to titles of operas and to composers, will guide us at once to any 
work about which we may wish to be fully informed. Moreover, the former will show, 
for example, what composers and how many of them treated some literary subject or 
other (who wrote ‘ Faust’ or ‘ Romeo and Julict’ operas, let us say, or how many 
important settings there are of some famous libretto such as Metastasio’s ‘ Olimpiade ’) ; 
while from the latter we may see at a glance what operas this or that composer wrote, 
with dates of birth, death and production. Then there is an index to librettists, which 
has not only the obvious utility, but also gives, in italics, the names of authors on whose 
works librettos have been based, so that we may find with comparatively little trouble 
what the outstanding operas on works by Walter Scott or Schiller or Victor Hugo, 
or whoever, may be and how numerous they are. Finally there is a general inden 
including a va icty of subjects from the Abyssinian war to the zercuela as well as names 
of towns, singers, patrons of opera, and so on. The index to libretti.ts also amplifies the 
information about their names : Dr, Loewenberg, doubtless in order to save space and 
avoid repetition, gives only their initials in the body of the work, but the full names are 
shown in the index once and for all. 

Since we are warned that not everything will be found in the book, let us briefly 
check two of the years entered to discover the kind of thing that may be missing ; and 
as the choice can only be purely fortuitous, let them be two centenary years. 1743 does 
not show Arne’s ‘ Britannia’ and ‘ Eliza’ at Dublin, Galuppi’s ‘ Enrico’ in London, 
Cocchi’s ‘ Adelaida’ in Rome, Leo’s ‘ I) fantastico’ at Naples and two of Rinaldo di 
Capua’s operas in Rome. 1843 fails us with the two small Paris productions of Monpou’s 
* Lambert Simne!l ’, finished by Adam, and Ambroise Thomas's one-act * Angélique et 
Médor’, with Mabellini’s ‘I! conte di Savagna’ at Florence, with Federico Ricci’s 
* Vallombra’ at Milan and with Eslava’s ‘ Pedro el cruél’ at Seville. That seems to 
be all, and every one of these operas is so unimportant that it is safe to regard its omission 
as being due to wise iudgment, not to oversight. Each of these composers, moreover, 
except Mabellini, occurs in the book with other entries, and not one of the important 
productions of 1743 and 1849 fails to appear There is also an admirable choice of others 
which are representative of their composers or have some historical interest for other 
reasons. 

Omissions of this kind, then, do not by any means amount to positive faults. The 
book may have some, of course, and indeed it would be a miracle if it did not. Frequent 
use of it—and it is bound to be frequent—will probably catch Dr. Loewenberg out now 
and again. So far a preliminary attempt to do so has yielded next to nothing, however. 
It is a little disappointing that even he cannot tell us for certain at last whether Gieseke 
did or did not have a share in the ‘ Magic Flute ’ libretto and, if he did, to what extent, 
We are not given the probable English source of the French ballet on which the book 
of Flotow’s ‘ Martha ’ was based (see Edward J. Dent, ‘ A Best-Seller in Opera’, ‘ Music 
& Letters’, Vol. XXII, No. 2, April 1941). And is it quite sufficient to say that the 
libretto of ‘ Rienzi’ 1s “ founded on Bulwer Lytton’s novel"’? D.d not Wagner also 
know Mary Russell Mitford’s drama which in turn inspired the novel? But these are 
mere scratches made on a pyramid by a casual visitor. They do not detract from the 
impressiveness and beauty of this vast monument, which has moreover a magnificent 


virtue monuments do not usually possess—that of enormous and abiding usefulness, 
E. B. 


Music and the Line of Most Resistance. By Artur Schnabel. pp. 90. (Princeton University 
Press, New Jersey ; Oxford University Press, 1942.) 10s. 

Schnabel had a great following here as a pianist in the years before the present war, 
though there were some who resolutely denied him a place in the front rank of artists. 
That, fortunately, is a matter which calls for no discussion now ; but this at least ought 
to be said, that Schnabel's programmes proved that he was a musician and not a show- 
man. When a player can hold an audience with the thirty-three “ Diabelli "’ Variations 

yes, every blessed one of them—just as they were written, without the least distortion 
or sophistication of text, you can be sure that his technical competence is as sound as his 
musical judgment. When he can give an audience pure Schubert, in sonatas or slighter 
pieces, with the same fidelity, never glancing for a moment at that showy relative named 
Schubert-Liszt, your assurance about his competence and judgment is made double-sure. 
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You always knew that Schnabel came to his instrument for the music’s sake, never for 
the player’s sake ; and in that respect he resembled a supreme master of a past age, 
Joseph Joachim, whose technical competence was likewise as sound as his musical 
judgment. It is a matter of character. As Schnabe! says, “‘All musicians do their best ; 
the quality of talent decides their choice of music ; the quantity of talent decides the effect ”’. 

And now Schnabel appears in a new and difficult part, as a writer on music in a 
language that is not his mother tongue. No apology for his English is needed. It is so 
good as to be almost too good. He writes (to use Sir Thomas Browne’s great words) 
not only circumspectly, but meticulously. He is so correct that he is almost chilly, save 
on the rare occasions of personal reminiscence. But those responsible for the make-up 
of the book (which is a very pretty volume) have been kind neither to author nor to 
reader. When the half-title is passed there is not a single chapter-heading, page-heading 
or cross-heading of any kind. The ninety pages are divided into eight numbered and 
untitled sections, without the least indication whether they are to be read as separate 
essays or as parts of a whole discussion. A player confronted by eight numbered, untitled 
pieces of music, without indications of tempo or marks of expression would be much less 
puzzled than a reader confronted by this volume—less puzzled, because, to a large 
extent, music plays itself. But a book does not read itself, and this book begins by an 
apparent denial of its right to exist. 

The activities of a professional musician (it says in effect) are musical. If he com- 
poses, he will need no words, except in verbal directions about performance. If he 
teaches composition, he will need more words. If he performs, he will need no words 
whatever. Yes, you say, how true this all is ; but was it necessary to write it down and 
eps it? And after reading other pages of equally obvious truths written in the same 

at toneless manner, you feel cross, and are just about to fling the book aside, when you 
pause and say, “ Surely the man who can play the Diabelli Variations, not as thirty- 
three exercises, but as one great work with a genuine life of its own, must have something 
to say about music”. So you pick the book up once more, and you notice that it begins 
with the words, “‘ I am a musician, a professional musician ’’, and that it ends with the 
words, “‘ I hope you may recall some of these thoughts of a musician who is eternally 
grateful for being one’. And then the fact dawns upon you that this little book is an 
attempt to write about music purely as music. That is a difficult enterprise. If you 
glance at any essays on music that happen to be within reach, you will find that the 
writers almost instantly plunge into metaphors or illustrations drawn from science, or 
literature, or painting, or from rature, or even, as we lately saw, from grocery. Now 
the peculiarity of music is that it has no connection with any other arts, or with nature, 
or even with grocery ; and this uniqueness of music is what Schnabel has in mind all 
the time. 

Those apparently unnecessary remarks, for instance, about the unconcern of the 
musician with words, are not truisms, they are the essential facts of the case. Whether 
we compose, play or simply listen to music, we must accept as vital the complete distinc- 
tion of music from all other forms of expression. Even the song-writer aims first of all 
at making music. Schubert and Hugo Wolf in setting ‘ Prometheus ’ accept an impulse 
from Goethe, and then proceed on their own way, which is not the poet’s way. As 
Schnabel notes, the fact that a certain type of music can be called “a song without 
words ” is a tribute to music. What should we think of a volume of poetry that sought 
to describe itself as ‘‘ words without song ”’? 

You will gather that this is a book which must be read twice. The first reading is 
almost sure to be disconcerting ; the second will reveal qualities that you will be 
astonished at not noticing before. Afterwards you will look again, and find the style 
less flat than you thought it. Not all the pages have the same value, and some may be 
questioned ; but there are many wise words, not only about music in its essence, but 
about such concrete phenomena as the amateur, the virtuoso and the music-journalist, 
the last of whom may not like his own portrait. Schnabel very neatly disposes of the 
claim that composers of virtuoso-music show “a special understanding of the instru- 
ment”. Such a claim, he says shortly, would prove “ that Schubert did not write so 
well for the human voice as did Arditi ”’. 

The title of the book is the culmination of a noble passage. It may generally be 
assumed that a musician can perform or produce works below his major capacity ; but 
music itself may forbid him to descend, because, through sheer honesty, he may fail in a 
task that does not require all his qualities. ‘* Deeply honoured, he will accept the kind 
of limitation which keeps him exclusively in those upper regions where the summits 
continually seem to rise and rise, no matter what height one has attained ; and in his 
innermost being he will feel the obligation to follow a direction which leads him to the 
worthiest of all struggles—the struggle for moderation along the line of most resistance.” 

G.S 


The Art cA Orchestral Conducting. By Rudolph Dolmetsch. pp. 44. (Bosworth, London, 
1942.) 9s. 6d. 

Conducting is a fascinating art, yet the path to fame and glory in this vocation is 

even at the best of times a very thorny one and is beset with far greater obstacles than 
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are met with in any other branch of executive music. To begin with, the task and the 
responsibilities of the modern conductor are such as to demand a musician of almost 
ideal accomplishments. Pages could be written, for one thing, on the qualifications 
expected of the man who has the courage and the determination to become in every 
sense what the French so aptly call a chef d’orchestre. For another, one of the chief diffi- 
culties of the would-be conductor is to get sufficient opportunities of gaining practical 
experience. Important as his theoretical studies are, it is standing before an orchestra 
and doing practical work with the players that will be the final touchstone for his abilities 
But alas! here the first difficulty arises. As a’concert agent once said to a young 
conductor who came to ask him for engagements: ‘ My dear fellow, why have you 
chosen such an expensive instrument? ” 

Rudolph Dolmetsch, in this useful book, puts the case very well when he says that 
“‘ a pianist or violinist can play to people (even if it is only a few friends in a drawing- 
room), whereas a conductor must have an orchestra in order to show his prowess. Few 
will give him a chance unless he is already experienced, and he on the other hand cannot 
gain experience until he has been given a chance!”’ There is no short -ut to gaining 
this experience, but admittedly books on the fundamentals of conducting and rehearsing 
can be of appreciable help to a gifted student. 

Such a book is the present one. Its author is on the whole more concerned with the 
technique of the baton than the mental work of a conductor preparing a piece of musi 
for performance. It is undeniably this preparatory work which in the last resort decides 
the quality of the performance, so far as it depends on the conductor. (For not even the 
best and most experienced man can turn an indifferent body of players with “* constitu- 
tional ’’ technical shortcomings into a first-rate band.) Yet there is no doubt that the 
first thing for the would-be conductor to acquire after his theoretical studies is a clear 
and decisive beat. This particular aspect is given full attention by the author, and one 
is glad to see him stressing the point of the conductor’s being able “ to indicate with 
his stick not only the rhythm of a piece of music, but the expression, phrasing and the 
amount of tone required”’. Nothing can be more tedious and loathsome to a good 
orchestra than the long oral explanations in which some conductors like to indulge. 
After all, the conductor’s hands are his chief means of conveying his wishes and inten- 
tions to the. players, and it is thus imperative that he should develop this particular 
technique to the utmost perfection. The book is full of useful hints in this and other 
respects, as for instance programme building and the interpretation of eighteenth- 
century music, as one would expect of a son of Arnold Dolmetsch. Its chief weakness is 
that it is far too generalized. It is high time that we had a book which deals with 
particular works and their various problems of conducting and interpretation as seen 
through the conductor’s eyes, such as Weingartner’s excellent observations on the 
symphonies of some of the classical masters and Scherchen’s penetrating remarks on 
certain modern works. What a mine of invaluable information and guidance could be 
provided if men like Toscanini, Walter, Beecham and Mengelberg for a while exchanged 
the conductor’s rostrum for the writer’s desk and gave us a record of their life-long 
experiences ! M. C. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Sixty-Eighth Session, 1941-2. pp. 106. (Whitehead 
& Miller, Leeds, 1942.) ais. : 

Perhaps those who are not members of the Musical Association deserve some 
punishment ; at any rate they continue to be asked to pay rather dearly for the privilege 
of acquiring in print the lectures they have missed hearing, admittedly through none of 
the Association’s fault. The papers assembled in the present volume, only four in 
number, cost five-and-threepence apiece, assuming that readers are not expected to pay 
for the Certificate of Incorporation, the Board of Trade Licence, the list of the council 
and members, and the annual report and balance-sheet. Fortunately there is some 
matter in this book that would be cheap at a much stiffer price ; but it must be said that 
the first paper, ‘ Dvofak in England’ by Viktor Fischl, though just worth perusing, 
would hardly worth buying for the odd threepence. It is no more than a reliable 
summary of familiar facts, gathered together from the normal and readily accessible 
sources. Dr. Fisch! cannot be said to have contributed anything of his own that sheds 
new light on Dvof4k—or on England. One or two points arise from one of those 
discussions which, according to the Musical Association's rules, are summarized at the 
end of the printed lectures, not always very profitably. Dr. Thomas Dunhill made a 
remark that is none the less interesting for being disputable. He said that Dvofdk “ was 
not a very easy composer to imitate, because his music was so strongly individualistic ”. 
But are not composers—think of Grieg or Franck or Borodin or Ravel, for instance—the 
easier to imitate the more individual they are? Handel or Mozart, for instance, who 
are not, are almost impossible to imitate, not because their idiom is too remote, but 
precisely because it was so much the current coin of their time. A smaller man may 
write in their manner quite successfully, but what he produces will never sound like 
genuine Handel! or Mozart, but like the music of one of their minor contemporaries. 
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J. A. Westrup’s ‘ Domestic Music under the Stuarts ’, too, is in the main a compila- 


tion from sources—how painstaking may be judged from the fact that in a matter of 


some thirty pages it marshals 138 footnotes. There is no denying that it is thus a little 
tiring to read and lacking in fluency, the perpetual quotations chopping it all up into 


small sections. Yet this paper is a masterpiece, not only of documentation, but also of 


deduction, Mr, Westrup does not merely present us with bare facts and leave us to sort 
them out : he makes a well-composed picture of them which shows us the seventeenth 
century in a new light and he continually draws conclusions from them that force us to 
revise our own impressions of what nrusical life must have been like in England during 


that period. We are shown, for instance, that whenever people, including musicians of 


some learning, talk about “ Elizabethan music”, they had better think again and 
consider whether what they really mean is not “ Jacobean music ” or, even more widely, 
“ Stuart music”’. We are taught, if we read this essay carefully, never again to take 
Morley or Peacham on trust, even if they do appear to convey that every English gentle- 
man of their time was an excellent amateur musician ; and again, to reflect that, though 
amateurs were undoubtedly numerous, all were not as a matter of course excellent. We 
are also warned not to jump to rash conclusions as to the number of musical households 
in mid-seventeenth-century London merely because Pepys says thahevery barge in three 
that rescued household goods from the great fire had a pair of virginals in it; “*. . . 
should we draw a similar conclusion from seeing the number of pianos standing in 
London streets after an air raid in 1940?’’, Mr. Westrup asks pertinently. ‘“ The 
possession of a keyboard instrument ’’, he continues, “‘ is no certain indication of a love 
of music, or even of its cultivation ’’. But it must not be thought that he considers the 
seventeenth century to have been an unmusical period in England. He merely shows us 
the folly of debating whether this or that country is or is not a musical country. There 
is no such thing. Music flourished or languished here or there at different times accord- 
ing to an enormously complex variety of circumstances, by no means all of an artistic 
nature, and Mr. Westrup shows us a period in English history which, though he wisely 
refuses to call it a “* musical ’’ period, was on the whole very favourable to the cultivation 
of music ; which is as good an artistic fortune as any country may hope for at any time. 

F. Geoffrey Rendall’s contribution, ‘A Short Account of the Clarinet in England 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries’, throws a number of useful sideligh ts 
on the study of instrumental music. True, we are left uncertain whether Handel ever 
used the instrument and whether it was in London that Mozart first heard it (Mr. 
Rendall thinks it more likely that he did so in Paris) ; but the evidence gradually 
accumulated forces one to the conclusion that the instrument was cultivated a good deal 
earlier—not in England only, but everywhere—than one would gather from the scores 
of eighteenth-century composers. It was a freak, turning up at odd moments in the 
hands of this or that exponent, now at Marylebone Gardens, now in some opera or 
other, following ‘ Messiah’ closely at Dublin in 1742, appearing at the Gloucester 
Festival in 1763, and so on ; but remaining for a long time a performer’s rather than a 
composer’s instrument. Mr. Rendall supplies the explanation : the early clarinet was 
impossible to play in tune and remained so, even at the time Mozart wrote the Quintet 
and the Concerto that have glorified the instrument. This once again raises the old 
question of how indulgent the old masters were towards imperfections of performance. 
Mr. Rendall, of course, cannot answer it ; on the other hand he is able to tell us, from 
special technical knowledge, that exceptional players were to some extent capable of 
correcting bad intonation by various subterfuges, and we need not doubt that Stadler 
was such a player. On the other hand we learn with considerable surprise that it must 
not be taken for granted that Mihifeld, who inspired Brahms as Stadler inspired Mozart, 
was technically perfect. “‘ There are good reasons to suppose that in tone, intonation 
and execution he was considerably inferior to Clinton, Charles Draper and several 
others.” The paper is, of course, not concerned only with performers and composers, 
but with makers as well. These came last in England, where no clarinets were made 
until 1775. 

The most fascinating and exciting paper is the last, “‘ Haydn: Fresh Facts and Old 
Fancies "’, by Marion M. Scott. This, indeed, is as thrilling as a detective story, and 
though what it detects will doubtless be regarded as debatable, if not questionable, Miss 
Scott's following up of the clues is a thrilling performance. She claims to have discovered 
what she calls * Haydn's secret’, and there is no doubt that she has made for herself 
such a distinguished reputation as a Haydn scholar that her theory, whether one accepts 
it Or not, must be treated with respect. That there really was a secret at the back of 
Haydn’s work we know from what he said himself, and Miss Scott reminds us that 
contemporaries like Carpani, Weig! and William Gardiner had already speculated about 
it. But she considers that they had “ the wrong pig by the tail ”, whereas she thinks she 
has the right one or, dare she “ say it without disrespect ?—-Haydn’s own pigtail”. It 

that the explanation is a numerological one. In brief, Miss Scott’s notion is 
that Haydn based a whole composition, including all its movements, on a formula 
evolved from the principal theme of the first movement. For instance, in the “ Drum 
Roll ” Symphony, she finds the figures 1, 3 and 6 in the opening bars of the introduction, 
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derived from a step of one degree followed by a third and a sixth, and she not only finds 
that these remain the ruling intervals of the thematic material throughout, but, on 
casting up the total bars of each movement and of the whole work, that the total figures 
reduce themselves every time to the digits 1, 3 and 6. And so the solution works over 
and over again in any number of Haydn’s compositions. What is more, several of his 
manuscripts show that he wrote down the number of bars each movement totalled up 
to, for no reason that anybody has ever been able to see ; and Miss Scott thinks he did 
it to check the correct working of his secret procedure, She also accounts for the frequent 
occurrence of very irregular phrase-lengths by his determination to keep to his numerical 
scheme and finds in one place that he added an empty bar at the end of a work. Well, 
Miss Scott has tested and retested the matter, and there is no doubt that she has 
hit upon something that cannot possibly be coincidental. It must at least be granted 
that she has caught hold of the right conclusion of her own premisses. But are the 
premisses right? One dreadful doubt rears its ugly head, it must be confessed. The 
interval of the third, according to Miss Scott, represents the figure 3, but that of the 
second does not correspond ray Ret 2: itis 1—“ a step of one degree’. Yet in music 
8 is “ the inversion of one ’’, that is to say, contrariwise, the inversion of an octave is not 
a second, but a unison ; so that to square with Miss Scott’s theory both a unison and a 
second have to stand for figure 1 and figure 2 is squeezed out of the scheme altogether. 
Can true and ardent numerologists be imagined to countenance such a thing? Be that 
as it may, however, here is one of the most interesting subjects for controversy musical 
scholarship has thrown up for a long time, and we have good reason to be grateful for 
that. Besides, Miss Scott has an edge to her pen and a charmingly individual style that 
makes everything she writes a pleasure to read. E. B. 


Pushkin : a Collection of Articles and Essays on the Great Russian Poet A. S. Pushkin, pp. 187; 
pl. 79. (U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 1939-) 
This handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated symposium is not primarily 
addressed to musicians, but it contains a good deal that will be of interest and use to 
those who care for the work of Russian composers, so many of whom found inspiration 
in Pushkin’s work. Of the poet’s seven completed dramatic works only one, * Scenes 
from the Days of Chivalry ’, has not, so far as I am aware, been used by any musician 
for the basis of an opera. The others have all been productive of more or less important 
contributions to the operatic stage, including one indisputable masterpiece. ‘ The Stone 
Guest’ and ‘The Water Nymph’ (‘ Russalka’) tempted Dargomizhsky, * Boris 
Godunov ’ Mussorgsky, ‘A Feast during the Plague ’ Cui, ‘* Mozart and Salieri ’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov and ‘ The Covetous Knight’ Rakhmaninov. Besides, a number of important 
operas, including Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and Ludmilla’, three by Tchaikovsky and two by 
Rimsky-Korsakov came from Pushkin’s tales and poems. Professor V. Ferman’s chapter 
on ‘ Pushkin in Russian Music’ also enumerates a number of other works, vocal and 
choreographic, and we learn that out of some 500 poems left by Pushkin about 150 have 
been.set to music as ballads and songs. This chapter is good as far as it goes and by no 
means uncritical, but it might with advantage have covered more ground. Such 
important song settings as Medtner’s, for instance, would have been worth some detailed 
treatment. On the other hand, for a Soviet publication this essay, and indeed the whole 
book, is commendably free from propagandist writing : indeed Professor Ferman rather 
summarily dismisses the new composers who have drawn on Pushkin as not yet ripe for 
serious critical discussion. : es es 
Other chapters in the volume too will make interesting reading for musicians or at 
least yield them useful references. M. Zagorsky’s on ‘ Pushkin and the Stage ° is closely 
connected with Russian operatic questions, and no student of Tchaikovsky can afford 
to miss that on ‘ Eugene Onegin’ by A. Gurstein. But it is a pity that the extracts 
quoted from that fascinating verse-novel are taken from such a shocking translation. 
This is the more strange because the text of the book itself almost throughout reads as 
well as an original, a remarkable achievement for a book in English published in a 
foreign country. ; 
Woetener fonee makes a good point when he draws attention to the fact that foreign 
poets (Dante, Shakespeare and Byron) inspired Tchaikovsky to write orchestral works 
while Pushkin moved him to write operas, because in the latter case the actual words of 
the originals were in his mind and in his blood. No doubt there is something in this, 
though there is a snag: Tchaikovsky also produced an opera on Schiller’s * Maid of 
Orleans ’. E. B. 


“* God save the King |” : Its History and Romance. By Percy A. Scholes. pp. 62. (Oxford 
University Press, 1942.) 28. Pe 
Anxious mc tell the ot ic all about “ God save the King,” but prevented by the 
exigencies of war from doing so on a grand scale, Dr. Scholes has compromised by 
issuing this pamphlet. It amplifies the information given in the ‘ Oxford Companion to 
Music’ but eschews the elaborate documentation proper to a work of scholarship. It 
is, he says, “ preliminary and popular ”. The title promises rather more than the booklet 
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fulfils. There is strictly speaking nothing romantic about the history of “‘ God save the 
King ”, though there is a good deal to be said about the modifications, some ludicrous, 
but nearly all well-intentioned, which it was forced to undergo at different times. So 
far as the tune is concerned, there is really very little history to record. Once you have 
mentioned its appearance in ‘ Thesaurus Musicus ’ (?1744), quoted Arne’s setting (1745) 
and referred to the alleged resemblance to an instrumental fragment by John Bull (now 
lost), the tale is virtually complete. The simple truth about “* God save the King ” is 
that no one knows who wrote either the words or the music, Arne himself did not know. 
The tradition was that the music had been written for James II’s Roman Catholic chapel, 
which explains why it was known from the first as an anthem—otherwise an odd desig- 
nation for a national song. To this simple confession of ignorance must be added the 
emergence of the song in more or less its present form at the time of the 1745 rebellion. 
If it is true that it was originally written for James II, there is irony in its conversion to 
an anti-Jacobite manifesto. Perhaps it is even more ironical that it should have survived 
as a national song, and not only survived but produced a monstrous progeny. There 
seems to be no state in the world, however humble, which does not possess a “‘ National 
Anthem ”’. Dr. Scholes is not much concerned with irony, but he has an eye for a good 
illustration. Whatever else his larger treatise contains it must not omit the illustration 
of George III bathing. This is far more important than knowing that J. Kreutzer wrote 
a set of variations on ‘‘ God save the King”’ for the guitar. We are promised a full discus- 
sion of the claims which have been advanced for this or that musician as the composer 
of the tune. This, though negative in result, should be at least interesting, since Dr. 
Scholes is never so happy as when he is indulging in polemics. He might at the same time 
consider reprinting the Bull fragment without the accidentals, on whose authenticity 
he quite rightly throws doubts. 


j. A. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CASE OF RAMEAU 


To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest your article in the November number of ‘ The Monthly 
Musical Record’ on ‘ Matters of Taste.’ I would however venture respectfully to join 
issue with you over one remark you make. ; 

I agree with you in not setting much store by Debussy’s “ reactions ”’, set down in 
iy as “* judgments ”’, and I also agree that Gluck is sometimes “ rather a dull dog ”’, 

ut I must register disagreement with you when you call Rameau an “ even duller 
dog ” than Gluck. 

* Orfeo’, of course, is an enchantment and its monotony is actually a source of 
beauty ; but monotony elsewhere in Gluck detracts rather than enhances, especially in 
* Alceste’. I remember hearing * Alceste ’ not long after Rameau’s ‘ Castor et Pollux’ 
and being surprised and disappointed by the stiffness and lack of warmth in it, which 
contrated with the glow and variety of emotion in ‘ Castor et Pollux’. ‘ Iphigénie en 
Tauride ’ is the only Gluck opera that comes near to Rameau in this respect. What 
richness and power of feeling there is also in ‘ Hippolyte et Aricie !’ Elegy in the title 
parts, bitter and vindictive unhappy love in that of Phaedra, tragic sense of utter loss 
(death of Hippolytus), sense of the ‘‘ numinous ” and the fateful (both the trios of the 
Faies) ,joy of welcome (Theseus’ return, with a Handelian delight in great choral ensembles 
that is present also in the hunting scene in Act IV), restrained indignation (Theseus’ 
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invocation of Neptune), despair and remorse (opening scene of Act V) ; and, throughout, 
those wonderful dances which no one has ever equalled, neither Gluck nor Bach nor 
Handel nor Mozart nor Schubert, nor even Chopin-—entrancingly plastic and over- 
brimming with life and keenest feeling. (Other musicians’ dances may have one or 
the other, but never both together ; the same characteristics are present in the best 
of his harpsichord pieces, e.g. the third Courante in A minor.) 

All this is of the first order. Every emotional theme he wishes to illustrate is treated 
with fullness and in great music. This is also true of ‘ Dardanus’ (in both its first and 
second versions). At least two of the ballet-operas, ‘ Les Indes galantes’ and ‘ Les 
Fétes d’Héhbé ’, are on this level throughout. And what power there is in the best of his 
descriptive symphonies, such as the earthquake scene in ‘ Les Indes galantes *! 

What is there in the whole of Gluck to touch ‘ Platée’, with its bitter burlesque, its 
farce with an edge to it? Certainly not ‘ Les Pélerins de la Mecque’. ‘ Platée’ must 
be one of the most nearly unique things in all music. It is not only this, his ofily farce, 
but all his music, that has an edge to it, the lack of which is so remarkable in most of 
Gluck’s work. Rameau’s recitative never goes to sleep ; it is refreshingly vital after the 
meaningless Italian patter with which Gluck was cpntent till he became thoroughly 
gallicized in ‘ Armide’ and ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride!’ The contrast in ‘ Orfeo’ between 
* music ” and recitative is painful. 

If all Rameau were like ‘ Zoroastre’ and ‘ Les Fétes de Polymnie’, where a few 
high lights shine out in rather dreary scores, I would agree with you, but his half-dozen 
greatest works, which I have mentioned (and I add to them his fine motet, ‘ In conver- 
tendo ’, especially the opening solo and final chorus), all save him from being dull or 
even unequal, since in all of these the musical interest is almost consistently high, and 
certainly never drops very low, or for very long. 

It is seldom that any English writer even mentions Rameau (I do not think there is 
a single reference to him in all Tovey’s essays) ; but Professor Dent, if I remember rightly, 
in his ‘* Pelican ’’ on opera, calls him France’s greatest composer, and I think he is right. 
Possible competitors for the title, like Berlioz or d’Indy, though of course on a larger 
scale, never produce to the same degree the authentic thrill of greatness. 

You say that Rameau, like Racine, is “ stiff’ and “‘ sumptuous "’. I certainly would 
not agree that these epithets characterize Racine and I find them quite inapplicable to 
Rameau, for he is, in a strange sort of way, very like Racine. 

I am always puzzled by this likeness, which is certainly not due to dramatic reasons, 
since Rameau’s librettos violate every ideal that Racine ever set himself ; but Rameau, 
especially in his recitative and declamatory airs, is almost the only thing in music that 
gives me at all the “ taste ’’ of Racimé (as Chopin does of Musset). I add that “* almost’’ 
because now and again the latest Gluck has something of him (Iphigeneia’s dream in 
* Iphigénie en Tauride ’) ; but that is just in those passages where Gluck is most French. 
I know some of the scores of Lully and Destouches, but they do not recall Racine. What 
is Racinian in Rameau I must search for another time. but the upshot of all this is that, 
if my theory of their likeness is true, epithets which no Racinian would ever apply to 
his poet are not applicable to Rameau either. (I think they are good of Dryden, but 
Dryden is not a Racine, and would not have liked to be thought one.) 

All recitative ends by boring me when it goes on for a long time, whether it be by 
Lully or Gluck or Wagner or Mussorgsky. But Rameau’s combines fidelity to the verbal 
meaning with something of the intonation of the spoken French, with enough “ beauty "” 
to raise it above the level of prose—even rhetorical prose. 

When I started ** discovering ” for myself Mozart's piano concertag, many years ago, 
I found that no one appeared to know anything about them, even authors of long books 
on Mozart; and I am having the same experience now when I look up Rameau in 
indexes gf books on music. The best essay on him, by far—a very fine piece of compre- 
hensive judging—is the conclusion of Masson’s large volume on ‘ L’Opéra de Rameau ” 
and the amateur Pierre Lasserre has some good flashes of judgement on him in ‘ L’ Esprit 
de la musique francaise’; apart from that, the only criticism I know which is worth 
anything is a page or two of Abert in the first volume of his ‘ Mozart ’—an unexpected 
place in which to bury some very good remarks. 

I have a strong suspicion that the complete ignorance of the world, including France, 
regarding the dramatic and the religious music of seventeenth- and cighteenth-century 
France is due to the decline of choral singing in that country. Numerous choral societies 
would have kept it alive. The Revolution disendowed the church and the new nineteenth- 
century church was too small and poor to start again with the numbers of lavish choirs 
there must have been under the ancien régime. There were no choral societies to keep 
alive the sacred music which had formerly been heard in the churches, nor to take up 
on a large scale any classic that might be unearthed when the “ revival” period began 
in the nineteenth century. It is noteworthy that Leopold Mozart was struck with the 
fine quality of the choral singing in Paris in 1762—and he was very grudging in any 
praise of the French. I don’t think any German to-day would go out of his way to give 
that praise, though of course good choral singing can be heard in France, but it is far 
from being a speciality. To read about Marc-Antoine Charpentier and Lalande, they 
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but their scores are unobtainable and ome never hears a 
there is no medium for its revival ; hence France 
for Purcell, Blow, &c., or Germany for Sch. z or 


must be very fine composers 

note of them. Their music is choral 
has not done for them what we d 
Buxtehude or the more eminent of the various Bachs, other than J. S. French dramatic 
choral music suffers in the same way otherwise Rameau’s choruses might be as 
familiar in France as Handel’s are here Incidentally, there is much good 

society ’ stuff in Rameau which awaits only—a large “‘ only ’’—a translator and ar 


choral 
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